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Beware of Horse Breeding Associations 
Colts Are Scarce, But This Is Not the Way to Get Them 


OW prices of horses for the past 
few vears have greatly checked the 
raising of colts in this country. We 
have at the present time no short- 

age of horses but we do have a great short- 
age of colts. There are now only approxi- 
mately half as many colts in the country 
as in 1920. This means that in 1930 we 


SOME PAST EXPERIENCE WITH PROMOTED HORSE BREEDING 
ASSOCIATIONS IN NEW YORK 





Average for 
all ass'ns, 


Association number 565 629 232 6li 
Year organized 1895 1895 1907 1915 
Number of years operated 2 2 2 2 
Number of members 30 15 15 20 
Cost of horse (1) $3000 6000 2000 3000 
Estimated or sale 

value of horse 

when association 

ceased operating 200 400 400 200 
Loss per association 2800 5600 1600 2800 
Loss per member 93.33 373.33 106.67 140.00 





(1) Association number 629 bought a second horse when the 


By V. B. HART 


farmers in your section to raise good 
horses. Somewhat later, pictures might 
be concerned with a non-breeding stallion 
being sold for a work horse; law suits to 
collect notes for stock and assessments; 
and a desire on the part of a number of 
farmers to again meet the clever horseman 
from “out West.” 

Many horse breeding associations were or- 
ganized during the period of generally rising 
horse prices from 1895 to 1915. Not much 
detailed information concerning these early 
associations is available. The financial history 
of four associations in New York State on 
which the writer does have specific in- 
formation is given in the accompanying table. 

Each of the four associations lasted two 
years and each wound up its affairs with a 
horse worth only a small fraction of its cost. 
The average cash loss per member on the 


same as in previous years. The usual 
methods of promotion and organization 
have been as follows. A local farmer was 
enlisted to help the promoter or his repre- 
sentatives. Through him introductions 
were obtained to farmers who might be 
induced to take shares in a horse breeding 
association. An attempt was made to get 


SOME RESULTS OF THE FIRST VEAR'S OPERATIONS OF 5 PRO- 
MOTED HORSE BREEDERS ASSOCIATIONS, SEASON 
1924-25 





Average of ali 
Associations 


Association number 233 613 614 618 620 
Number of members 14 18 18 19 13 6.4 
Number of colts ob- 

tained or expected 19 0 16 i] 3 7.6 
Income (Service fees) $80 0 0 0 $25 $21.00 
Maintenance and man- 

agement of horse $240 $400 $400 $400 $500 
Interest at 6°% +90 216 216 216 216 
Depreciation at 20% 300 720 720 720 720 
Other costs 90 10 _— 63 — 
Net cost per 

association 640 1346 1336 1399 1411 
Cost per member 45.71 74.78 74.22 73.63 108.54 
Cost per colt obtained 

or expected 33.68 


$388.00 
190.80 
636.00 
32.60 


14.26.40 
74.78 
161.37 


— 83.50 —— 470.33 





ire 


Dy 


frst proved of no value for breeding purposes. 





horse was $193.90. If the operating costs 
were available to add to this amount, the 


Sa 
Ps 


8th 
> 


will have only about three-fourths as many 
work animals as at present. 7 

Many farmers are beginning to wonder 
where they will find a good young team 
when some of their older horses are ready 
for the woods. This situation gives an op- 
portunity for the renewal of an old time 
money collecting scheme—‘The Horse 
Breeding Association.” This name may 
hit a delicate spot in 
the memories of some 


actual loss per member would be consider- 
ably larger. 

A number of horse breeding associations 
have been organized recently in New York 
State. It may be that the son of the liv- 
ery stable owner of former days carried 
the promoter around and that they rode in 
a sedan instead of in a red running gear 
buggy, but the methods used were the 


18 farmers to each subscribe to $200 worth 
of stock for the purchase of a stallion at 
a price of $3600. (Investigation reveals 
the actual value of these stallions to be 
less than half of the price paid by the 
farmers.) Four $50 notes made payable 
over a period of four years were taken in 
payment for each share of stock. If 18 
farmers could not be induced to subscribe 
$200 each, shares were 
sometimes divided or 





of our older Eastern 


farmers. It may bring 


one person took more 
than one share. In 
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to mind the following some cases shares were 





mental pictures, dated 
about 1895 or 1900;— 
the owner of a local liv- 
ery stable driving up to 
your place in a_ shiny 
“red running gear” 
buggy with a pleasant 
appearing gentleman 
named Mr. Blank from 
“out West”. After look- 
ing at one of your 
mares and saying that 
she was one of the best 
brood mares he had 
ever seen, Mr. Blank 
said that he represent- 
ed a stock farm out in 
the horse country and 
wanted to help the 





at present. 





“There are now only approximately half as many colts in the country as in 1920. 
This means that in 1930 we will have only about three-fourths as many work animals as 





apparently given to lo- 
cal persons for helping 
promote the organiza- 
tion. After obtaining 
signatures to notes for 
the desired amount, the 
promoter called a 
meeting for the purpose 
of organizing the 
association and electing 
officers and appointing 
a manager for the 
horse. 

In the cases of the 
associations referred to 
above the horses pur- 
chased were picked out 
by the promoter and 
(Continued on page 18) 
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The De Laval Separator Co. 
NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 


of a number of advan- 
tages you get with the 


De Laval 
Milker 


It also gives you 


—Better Milking 
— More Milk 
— With Less Labor 


— Without Injury 
to Your Cows 


There are three distinct considerations 
in the selection of a milking machine— 
your cows, yourself and your milk. 


In all of these considerations the 
De Laval is superior to any other 
method of milking, either hand 
or machine. 


With a De Laval Milker you can do the 
entire milking operation, from start to 
washing up, in less time than with any 
other machine. It milks faster and 
is simple and easy to wash and 
keep clean. 


The most important consideration in 
the selection of a milker is the effect it 
will have on the cows. In a recent ques- 
tionnaire received from 1160 users in 47 
states, more than 98‘ |, said their cows 
produced as much or more milk 
with a De Laval than they did by 
hand mitking. $8‘, said their 
cows produced more milk when 
milked the De Laval Way. 


More cows are now being milked with 
De Laval Milkers than with any other 
machines—and during the ten years they 
have been on the market we have 
mever known of a single case of 
injury as a result of De Laval 
milking. 

The De Laval Milker saves more time 
and requires less attention to operate. 
It is practically foolproof. The pul- 
eator has only one simple moving 
part. It mever requires oiling or 
adjustment. 

If you are milking five or more cows a 
De Laval Milker will soon pay for itself 
Sold on easy terms. 


CHICAGO 
600 Jackson Blvd. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale Street 
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Fishing 


A Western New York Farm and Home Talk 


1S 


“Tas no farm 


- By M. C. 
news story. Neither 


is it a fish story although it is written on 
the top of an old camp stove by a swift 








flowing trout stream up in the Adiron- 

dacks. True the excuse for being here 

is fishing but the real purposes are to give 

the boy a little taste of camp life and fish- 

ing and to. get 

away from spray- 

ing apple trees, 

setting tomato 

plants and tending 

chickens for a day 

or two. How can 

we get away now? 

We can't. We did 

And | am quite sure 

hat the farm, the 

apple trees, even 

th. chickens and 

M. C. Burritt surely the work 

will all be right 

there waiting for us when we get back 

on the job June ist. It is my belief that 

all of us would be better off if we took a 

little more time off for recreation and 

didn't make lie on our farms such an 

everlasting continuous round of hard work 

Flies Bite Better Than Fish 

Be that as t may, here we are The 

black flies and “punkies” are biting etter 

than the fish but that doesn't make a great 

lot of difference with our happiness. We 

are in the big woods away from the whir 

of gasoline motors and the press of busi- 

ness We slept in a tent ona bed of 

balsam cut from a nearby tree, to arise 

to a 4:30 breakfast around a campfire, 

wade the stream and get our fect wet 

without catching anything over six inches 

long that we Cc uld keep (We brought 

along some canned salmon so we could 

say that we had fish for dinner.) I am 

sure that we will all go back to our tasks 

rested mentally at least and with new 
zeal 

Farming has practically disappeared 

from these mountains. There used to he 

a good many pretty good farms up here 

and quite a lot of farming done as is 

witnessed by an occasional old dilapidated 

down house and a clearing around it, o1 


now cove red 
But now 


leared fields on the hillsides 


with moss and poor land weeds. 


the mountains are given over to timber 
growing and play grounds Not every- 
one realizes what a fine farsighted policy 
the state is pursuing in buying up the land 
and making a great state preserve on which 
timber is growing and in which thousands 
on thousands of people play Probably 
nearly half of all these mountains is now 

owned and used. Most of the remain 

x area is owned by estates, paper com- 
pan nd sporting clubs. While this is 
iwuall ¢ df pi te use, the same 
polic e planting x and recreation is 
i ed 

On the table lands and in the othills 
to the south is the region of marginal 
farms Many have given up the strugek 
ind only the old abandoned house or barn 
remain as a reminder of other days. . And 
nm many cases even these ire gone and a 
hole in the ground, a few stones in the 


BURRITT cellar wall, a few 

shade or iruit trees in 
the midst of fields and highways fast 
growing up to woods again are all that 


tell us that this region was once populated 
and well farmed. So soon do farms dis- 
appear when they are located on marginal 
poor land which is not able 
vigorous competition of newer 
and better lands, methods and machinery, 

Until we reached these foothills we 
found farm work well in hand though late. 
Oats are all sown and mostly up. Corn 
is being planted but I judge that there is 
more yet to plant than is in the ground. 
Pastures and grass look pretty well t hough 


land, on 


to stand 





not far advanced for the time of the year. 
In the mountains the hard woods are just 
coming into leaf. 
Do Not Fight Changes 
Use Them 

] HAVE read that a farmer in Penn- 

sylvania once sold a farm for a song 
because there was so much oil on the 
surface of the creek that his cows would 
not drink. The -nan who bought the 
farm made a fortune by drilling tor oil. 


A farmer in New York State has a beau- 


tiful waterfall on his farm. The for- 
mer owner used to complain about the 
picnicers because they would leave his 
gates open, let his cows out, and 
damag~ hi crops in getting to the 


waterfall. The present owner has made 


a road to the falls, furnished tables for 
sightscers, BUT he charges for the 
privilege of driving in and parking. He 
makes more money than he could by 
farming. 

Changes are inevitable. “here are 
two ways to meet them, to fight them 
or to take advantage of them. Fighting 
against changes rarely stops them. It 
embitters the fighter and causes mone- 
tary loss and discouragement. The man 
who anticipates change and plans to 


is wise, 
change 


advantage 
great 


turn them to his own 
Farming has undergone 


aid is still changing. College and ex- 
periment stations have uncovered fun- 
damental truths about breeding farm 


animals, feeding them and about fertil- 


izing crops to obtain better yields. 


Invention of farm machinery has 
made it possible for a man to produce 
much more than his father could pro- 
duce. The man who takes advantage 


of this change lessens his cost of pro- 


duction. The man who persists in doing 
work the slow way must compete with 
the man who produces more econ- 


omically. 


Spinach Varieties 
Are there two different kinds of spinach? 
| have seen plants called spinach that look 
different than others.—F. New York. 


HE spinach that is usually sown ear- 

ty i in the spring has thick leaves 

and lies fairly close to the ground. It 

does not stand hot weather very well 
and forms seed stalks very quickly 

The New Zealand spinach is a differ 

en type and grows well in hot weather. 





“First thing when I get home 


my back.” —] UDGE. 









tomorrow I'm going to have 








Minnie scratch 
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olving the Labor Problem at Milking Time 


Miiking Machines Now Taking Place ot the Vanishing Hired Man 


HE job of milking each day three hun- 

dred and sixty-five days in the year 

has probably been responsible for 

driving more boys and hired men oft 
of the farms than any other single factor. 

Of course, there are men who like to milk. 
The writer does. It always seemed to me eas- 
ier to quit the field work at four or half past 
four to do chores including the milking than 
it was to work in the field until six or later. 
But to many of those who like cows, milking is 
a task, a disagreeable job that has driven many 
a boy and man away from the farm. 


work on an animal of high nervous tempera- 
ment, and had to be operated under every con- 
ceivable condition by unskilled operators. 

It was claimed that the milking machine 
ruined many good animals, that it dried up 
many others, that it did not milk clean, that it 
did not produce clean milk, that it was costly, 
and that generally it was more bother than it 
was worth. 

Every new invention goes through such a 
period of doubt and questioning. jut the 
manufacturers were busy overcoming difficul- 


ties, many of which were exaggerated, so slowe 
ly at first and later very rapidly the necessity 
for something of the kind and the more im- 
proved machine encouraged farmers to instal] 
them. 

Today the milking machine is here to stay. 
It is rendering a very fine, practical service. In 
cases where it is not liked, more often than 
not, it is the operator and not the machine 
that is to blame. 

We were interested in reading a report of a 
questionnaire which a leading manufacturer 
of milking machines sent out to 
users. There were answers from 





As a result of his constantly de- 
creasing help, the dairy farmer has 
been forced to do one of two things, 
reduce his herd to the number that 
he could milk himself, or depend 
upon his women-folks and the 
small boy to help him at milking 
time. 

Until the coming of the milking 
machine, the situation on thous- 
ands of farms was getting desper- 
ate, and even for many years after 
the milking machine came, its use 
was accepted by such a compara- 
tively few dairymen that the labor 
situation was still little relieved 
All kinds of arguments were rais- 
ed at first against the use of the 
mechanical milker. Many of these 
objections were sustained by facts 
for the first milking machines 
were pretty crude, and they were 





1,160 users who reported on the 
questionnaire. Here are some of 
the questions which were asked 
with the answers: 


Question: How long have you 
used your milker? 

Answer: The answers from all of 
the users who replied average 
2 1/3 years. 

Question: Number of cows milked? 

Answer: Average answer 24 3/5. 

Question: Time required to do the 
milking ? 

Answer: Average 1.03 hours. 

Question: Number of people who 
do your milking? 

Answer: Average 1.52. 

Question: Have you _ increased 
your milk production as com- 
pared with hand milking? 

Answer: 58.3% said yes; 29.6% said 








not very practical. The problem 
was different than perfecting a ma- 


ine f z st z sr kind of covered by experience until, 1 
chine for almost any other kind yon rng BT gen BD gh oy 


The Milking Machine has been Improved and developed as its faults have been dis- 
under present conditions, it is practically a necessity on 
The Milking Machine helps solve the labor 


work because the’ machine had to  probiem and keeps the boys interested in the farm. 





about the same as hand milk- 
ing; 10.6% said they did not 
(Continued on page 7) 


Some Unusual Side Lines 


Ideas That Others Have Tried For Increasing the Farm Income 


OMETHING on the side,” a cash crop, 

Ts incidental or otherwise, perhaps started 

as a hobby, has solved, partly at least, 

many a farmer’s problem. In fact, ex- 

cept where a man is centering his efforts on one 

individual “specialty,” it is held that cash crops— 

something on the side—are absolutely necessary. 

Even at that, the specialist often finds that he can 

make an extra dollar by including something in 

his business that rounds out his labor, thereby 
filling up the holes or slack spaces, so to speak. 

There are some farms here in the East where 
the only business is dairying and the sole farm 
product is milk. Milk may be a specialty for 
some—others are getting no where with it. In 
a survey conducted not a great while ago in cen- 
tral New York, it was found that in that section 
there are many farmers who do little else than 
milk cows. Many of these people are able to 
make a living only by practicing the strictest eco» 
nomies. It is only through the introduction of 
some kind of cash crops or side line that some 
will be able to stay on the farm. Others will 
gradually give up the hard, uneven fight and those 
remote farms will undoubtedly again revert to 
timber land. 

It is absolutely impossible as well as imprac- 
tical to suggest a side line that will work under 
any and all circumstances. In some instances 
the more common cash crops such as potatoes and 
cabbage may prove a boon to the family income. 
I mention family income advisedly for all hands 
have to supply some form of help under the cir- 
cumstances. Quite generally it is found that the 
farm hen population can be increased and im- 
proved with resulting increased returns and with- 
out any material increase in labor. The product 
of the hen yard may be diversified to include 
fancy broilers or even the choice capon. L. H. 
Hiscock suggests this as something really worth 


By FRED W. OHM 


Assoctate Editor, American Agriculturist 


while, especially for the man who has plenty of 
room to allow his capons free range, permitting 
the birds to forage for a lot of their food. 

These however, are some of the more common 
cash crops, and I started to talk about unusual 
side lines. When you come right down to it, there 
are precious few side lines that are really and 
truly “unusual.” 

Ginseng, a medicinal herb, greatly preferred 











If rhubarb can be brought on the market “Before its 
Time” it makes a good cash crop. 


by the Chinese, is a really unusual side line. The 
man who has the proper soil and environment and 
is willing to experiment for a couple of years, 
may find in it his ultimate success. I know of 
a few instances where it has proved a real money 
maker. A very readable book on the subject is 
“Ginseng and Other Medicinal Plants” by A, R. 
Harding. It is written in a very popular manner 
and the experience feature makes it excellent 
reading. Any one who has an herb garden and 
wants to increase his knowledge of herbs should 
get this little book. 

Mushrooms offer another opportunity to the 
man who is properly situated. Down in Chester 
County, Pa., the industry has developed to 
enormous proportions. In fact the State of Penns 
sylvania grows about 85% of all the mushrooms 
in the United States. Over in New York State 
it has been found that the old abandoned ice 
houses in the Hudson Valley make ideal mushe 
room “banks.” Stable manure so essential in the 
business is brought up the river by the boat load, 
Naturally this is not practical on a small scale, 
However, many are the growers in Pennsylvania 
who started in a small way, encouraged by the 
success of the older men, to eventually develop 
their “banks” to very considerable proportions. 
There are a lot of tricks to the trade and lots of 
pitfalls, but a good “bank,” well managed, will 
bring good returns, 

Asparagus is another good “side.” Some of 
the big growers in New Jersey may laugh at this, 
but I have seen it work and know what it will do, 
I know of one very small bed that is easily 14 
years old that has cut about $100 worth of “grass” 
for the owner this spring. That does not sound 
a great deal but when you consider the small 
amount of labor that was put on this bed and the 
ease with which the product was sold, it becomes 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Grand Jury Atiacks Milk Producers 


Live ( } ( | l }% ( iN lk 
cl } ics ( | i a 1) lk 
Lhis r\ l the | ik “ rible 
candal in the i} sil 1 New 
\ ( ( ] 1 1 " Wi Vt have 
expected eve ! est ( d. We 
have known a od 1 vy s¢ 1 develop 
ments in the mill t 1Sine the last ten 
ve filling t t C1 \ ( mn ol 
mate ] wid ( ( ] wl re 
the b wi mie ‘ I { Lo the 
sariiie 

| 1 ‘ i¢ a ni he cities 
ch t dd jt Consi first the 
quality of milk as it leaves the rl nds 
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b the 1 ( ve »> to re trons 
c t! New Ye Cit > dl ¢ bie nm spite 
of the t that 1 ws they have th 
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al d ct il N cle he | met \ 
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] 1 quality « milk bette than c: bye 
tound here n thre rid They | e don 
it proven | au blic testimomals by 
1 ! “¢ or ( cland rornie health com- 
1 ] d many times t the milk 
produced in thre New Yor] milk shed Va ihe best 
in the world 

In the a 1 place his nd vy questioned 
th tot ta o organize and claimed that 
the farmers should not be exempt from the anti- 
trust laws lhere are some 635,000 producers 
shipping fluid milk into the metropolitan market 
fata t}) ] t 30,000 r l t] Dai l ns 
Lea Wwe <« i tion | { ( V cr pro 
ducers organ tions im the e tl tory ind 
there many thousar ls ot ] ers tm any 
‘ tion the } ‘ Irom a 
“producer milk trust” is absurd on the lace of 
; In ct. t ‘ ‘ tau ‘ rrelling 

; ‘ iO nd individuals 
’ 1On ( { ke vere not so 
tra 

I urthe ( pe ecn ed 
with « nl ( st T ettort ot the 
iz atu Nn te Cs help the mecrs, 

viv Il the ci ao ind 

\ 1 out, it is ced by those who best know 
the farm situation that the only help is self-help 
which « ( COK i (sovernment 
officials, both stat nd national, recognizing this 
have heen <« } « ( ( wld to encoul 
Pi hat it about 
the only re ly hich will save American agt 
P by the consumet v he depend 
aT 

| | ‘ erefore, upon the 
)' le t ( ‘ oeful 
 « t o trim ‘ f - 


culture. This information incidentally has all the 
ear-marks of coming from some farmers’ “make- 
believe friends” who at heart are opposed to 


ation and secretly attack it at every 


In the third place, let us consider the state- 


ment of the grand jury that dairymen get too high 
prices. ‘The average yearly price received by the 
30,000 producers in the Dairymen’s League for 
e fiscal ye ending last March was $2.122 for 
3 per cent milk at the 200 mile zone. The aver- 
buttertat test i milk is about 3.6 per cent. 
\t 4 nt, dairymen get 24 cents a hun- 
dred pounds for their butterfat, making a total 
price for average milk at the 200 mile zone of 
$2.362, which is just a little better than five cents 
a quart tor the average yearly price. The year 
before, it was considerab ly less than this. For 
this, the dairymen maintains an expensive plant, 
raises great crops of hay and corn, spends thou- 
sands of dollars for commercial feed, and works 
e year around three hundred and _ sixty-five 
days to teed, nuilk and care for his stock. 
The charges of this grand jury which reflect 


upon farmers make us particularly indignant when 
remember that it is the city itself and its rotten 
ifting officials that have been responsible for 
he millions of quarts of adulterated milk which 
ive been purchased and used by the consumers. 
Before city grand juries try to shift any blame 


to producers, it behooves them to indict, prosecute 
and send to prison the dozens of their own poli- 
ticians who have been engaged in polluting the 
high quality milk after it left the farmers’ hands. 


Tent Caterpillars Increasing 
R's PORTS from many of the fruit sections 
of the East show that this has been one 
of the asons in many the 


tent catery nuisance. During several re- 
cent ve from these worms has 


worse se years for 
nillar 
ars the damage 
been increasing 
control 
eflicient. Spraying at 
just the right time will help but when an effort 


Unfortunately methods of 


do not 


some 


seem to be very 


is made to burn them out with torches, the 
fruit trees are often injured. When scattered 
or collected by other means, they seem to be 


able to rebuild their nests quickly again and 


continue their damage. 
Some ten years ago, many of the Farm 
Bureaus of the State, cooperating with the 


rural schools, offered prizes to the rural school 
children for the collection of the eggs of the 
tent caterpillar. Thousands of school children 
entered the contest with enthusiasm and col- 
lected and sent to he Farm Bureau offices so 
many of the egg clusters that some of the 
Bureaus actually had barrels of them. 


For several years following this campaign, 
there was very little trouble with the tent 
caterpillars, but now they are very bad again, 

d we need another such campaign. 

Limiting Junior Licenses 
Harnett of the New 


C' MMMISSIONER 
York Bureau of Motor Vehicles has an- 


nounced that after June 30th junior operators’ 
licenses for automobiles will not be issued in 
city of the State but only in strictly rural 
communities, and the use of junior operators’ 
will be restricted to the limits of such 
communitic 


any 
1icens¢ 


\GricuLturist took the lead in a 
operators’ licenses for 
persons between the ages of sixteen and eigh- 
teen vears. The object of such a permit is to 
allow farm young people from 16 to 18 to drive 
a car in travelling to and from school and to 
help their parents in the pursuit of the farm 
business. We are sorry to say that there have 
heen a number of instances where there have 
heen abuses of this privilege. There has been 
also a too large proportion of accidents from 
drivers with junior licenses 

The result is that the 


\MERICAN 


fight to get a law for 


Commissioner is just- 


ly shutting down on the number of junior 
licenses which he issues, and he will not give 
out any more such licenses unless the appli- 
cants can show very good reasons. why they 
should be granted. 





The Fifth Estate 
often have seen refers- 


N: doubt you very ite ave 
ences to the “Fourth Estate” or “Fiith Es- 


tate” and wondered just what it meant. 

The terms have come down to us from the 
habit of old world people of drawing lines be- 
tween classes. The First Estate means the 
lords spiritual; in other words, the church, 
The Second Estate is the lords temporal, some- 
thing which we do not have America, but 
in the old world and in England, it means the 
House of Lords and the aristocracy. The Third 
Estate is also of english derivation and is call- 
ed the commons, meaning the common people. 
It is one of the principles of America that we 
are all members of the Third Estate. 

The Fourth Estate is the press, the world of 
books, magazines and papers, and those who 
belong to it are members of this Estate. At 
the time when Benjamin Franklin was visiting 
in England, the British Parliament was assum- 
ed to be composed of representatives of three 
estates, the lords spiritual, the Lords temporal 
and the commons. But Edmund Burke, the 


great English statesman, pointed to the Re- 
porters’ Gallery and said: “There sits the 


Fourth Estate, more mmportant far than them 
all.” 


The Fifth Estate is the great world of 
science, the great unseen. Mr. Arthur D. Lit- 
tle, writing in the Atlantic Monthly, said: 


“This Fifth Estate is composed of those hav- 
ing the simplicity to wonder, the ability to 
question, the power to generalize, the capacity 
to apply. It is in short the company of think- 
ers, workers, expounders and practitioners up- 
on which the world is absolutely dependent 
for the preservation and advancement of that 
organized lnowledge which we call Science. 
* * * The Fifth Estate are those who bring 
the power and the fruits of knowledge to the 
multitude (The Third Estate) who are con- 
tent to go through life without thinking and 
without questioning, who accept fire and the 
hatching of an egg, the attraction of a feather 
by a bit of amber, and the stars .in their 
courses, as a fish accepts the ocean, * * * Al- 
though the brotherhood of the Estate is open 
to all of the world, its effective membership 
nowhere comprises more than an insignificant 
proportion of the population. * * * One may 
hazard the estimate that there are not in all 
the world 100,000 persons whose creative effort 
is responsible for the advancement of science.” 


N YT far 

County there is a very beautifully kept 
cemetery with expensive headstones, where noth- 
ing but dogs are buried. I am fond of a good 
dog and of animals in general, but I confess that 
it does go against the grain when I see a woman 
wasting her money and her affection upon a lap 
dog when I know of all the little children in the 
world who are suffering for the care and the love 
which is every child’s inheritance. 

Because I feel this way, my 
exactly the same as the tramp in the 
story. . 
He was sitting with his back to a hedge by the 
wayside, munching at some scraps wrapped in a 
newspaper. A lady, out walking with her pet 
Pomeranian, strolled past. The little dog ran to 
the tramp, and tried to thuzzle the food. The 
tramp smiled expansively on the lady. 

“Shall I throw the leetle dog a bit, mum?” he 
asked. 

The lady was gratified by this appearance of 
kindly interest in her pet, and murmured an as- 
sent. The tramp caught the dog by the nape of 
the neck and tossed it over the hedge, remarking: 

“And if he comes back, mum, I might throw 
him a bit more.” 


Eastman’s : Chestnate 
from where I live in Westchester 


sentiments are 
fe lowing 
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The Homes of Our Fathers 


State Agricultural Society Planning Great Historical Exhibit and Contest 


HE New York State Agricultural So- 
ciety is the oldest farm society in ,the 
State and one of the oldest in America. 
Some of the most famous leaders in all 
walks of life have been members and officers of 
the State Agricultural Society. For a great many 


a 














Can you remember when clothes were made this way? 


years in the carly agriculture of New York State; 
this Society was a very important factor. It 
organized the New York State Fair and for 
years directed its activities. For a long time it 
governed the work of local county fairs. It was 
instrumental in helping the State College of Agri- 
culture and the Experiment Station to get 
started, and in many other ways was of much 
assistance to farmers. 

in iater years, while its membership has still 
included many prominent farmers and leaders, 
it has not been so active in agricultural affairs 
because many of the organizations which the So- 
ciety founded took over a large part of the activi- 
ties which the Society itself once had handled. 

However, there is one agricultural job in this 
State which has never been done and which needs 
doing, and that is, the preservation in permanent 
form of the customs and implements of our 
farmer fathers and mothers. Farm history of New 
York State is a glorious one, though too few of 
the modern generation know anything about it. 
There are many thousands of people who would 
be greatly interested in the early farm customs, 
habits and implements if they had an opportunity 
to see and study them. No organization in the 
State is quite so well fitted, because of its own 
history, to preserve and exhibit these farm 
historical customs as the State Agricultural So- 
ciety and during the last two years the Society 
has been busy doing this, 


An Exhibit of Old Implements 


Last fall, one of the most interesting and con- 
Structive exhibits of the New York State Fair 
was put on by the Society with the cooperation 
of the New York State Department of Farms 
and Markets. In this exhibit were shown a large 


number of old-fashioned tools and implements 
used in the home and on the farm more than one 
hundred years ago. Following this, the Society 
gave at Albany last year an old-fashioned farm 
dinner, serving only the food which was like that 
prepared and eaten by farm folks of former gen- 
erations. This dinner was a 
very decided success. The So- 
ciety has under way plans to 
establish at Albany a Permanent 
farm museum of agricultural and 
household implements. 

Carrying on the idea, the So- 
ciety this year again cooperating 
with the State Department of 
Farms and Markets have plans 
under way for an exhibit at the 
State Fair which alone will be 
worth a trip from one end of the 
State to the other to see. This 
exhibit will be a log cabin home. 
The cabin itself will be taken 
down from its original site, 
moved to Syracuse Fair Grounds 
and erected in the exhibit build- 
ing. In the cabin will be a fire- 
place, spinning wheel, beds and 
other household furniture and 
implements exactly like those 
used by our greatgrandmothers, 
Best of all, there will be a regular 
program each day of the Fair 
demonstrating and illustrating 
the household activities of our 
pioneer fathers and mothers. 

In the morning, starting at 
nine o'clock, it is planned that 
those passing the cabin will be 
able to see an old-time shoe- 
maker at work in the cabin and 
an old lady busily engaged with 
her spinning wheel. This will be 
followed by a program of songs 
that our grandmothers — sang. 
These will be sung by a quartet 
of young ladies from the De- 
partment of Farms and Markets, 
who will be dressed in costumes 
of long ago. The crowd will be 
asked to join in with the girls in 
this community singing. Follow- 
ing this, oid time delicious 
Johnny cake like grandma used 
to make will be served free of 
charge, and after the Johnny 
cake there will come a spinning 
contest open to any lady over 
fifty years of age in the State 
who wishes to enter. After the 
contest, there will be a brief talk 
on the old time farm home by 
leading people in the State well 
able to discuss this interesting 
subject. 

This will give you just a little 
idea of how the Society is plan- 
ning to entertain you at the State 
Fair and also to show you the 
fine old customs and practices 
followed by our farmer fore- 
fathers. 

Help Us Find An Old 
Shoemaker 





Wy 
) RBA) 
ad * 


Now, to make a success of all 
these plans, we are going to need 
your help to enable us to locate 
information and material about 
the early farm home of New 
York State. Mr. Jared Van 
Wagenen, Jr., whom you all know as a regular 
contributor to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, is one 
of those who is helping to organize this wonder- 
ful exhibit. He wishes us to ask our readers to 
help him find a Dutch oven such as was used 
in the pioneer home a century or so ago. Mr. 
Van Wagenen says: “I have no doubt that among 





the very many readers of the AMERICAN AGrTe 
CULTURIST there must be someone who will have 
such an oven and who will be willing to loan it 
to the State.” If you can help us out, write 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, giving the necessary 
information immediately. 

Also, Mr. Van Wagenen writes: “Does anys 
one know of a genuine old time cobbler who can 
make shoes by the old time methods with wooden 
lasts and shoe pegs on an old-fashioned cobbler’s 
bench, who could be hired to come to Syracuse 
for a few days during the Fair and actually work 
at his craft in sight of everyone at the Fair. The 
cobbler would naturally be an old man, but there 
must be one left somewhere. Help us to find 
him.” 


Can You Run a Spinning Wheel? 


Also, we want to find contestants for our 
spinning contest. These contests will take place 
morning and afternoon during the first five days 
of the Fair. Any lady more than fifty years of 
age is eligible to compete. Each woman will be 
given five minutes to practice and the actual cons 
test will last ten minutes. The wool will be all 
prepared and ready for the contest. The best 
spinner for the entire contest during the week 
will receive $10.00 in cash and a beautiful certifi- 
cate of merit under the hand and seal of the State 
Agricultural Society. The next six best con- 
testants will receive $5.00 in cash and each will 
receive a certificate of merit from the Society. 
The names of the expert judges will be an- 
nounced later. If interested, write directly to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and full instructions 
will be furnished. 


Enter the Essay Contest 


If not interested in spinning, perhaps you ‘or 
your boy or girl will be interested in the great 
essay contest to be held in connection with the 
exhibit of the State Agricultural Society. The 
subject of this essay is “Improvement in Farm 
Home Equipment Since Grandmother's. Day.” 
Anyone may compete. The essay should cone 
tain not over a thousand words. It should be 
written plainly on one side of the paper only and 
it should be forwarded to AMERICAN AGRICUL* 


A wood cut engraving of a pioneer home taken from one of the 
old-time issues of American Agriculturist. 


TURIsT on or before August 3oth. 
be announced later, 

The winners will be announced and prizes 
distributed at the exhibit on the State Fair 
Grounds on Thursday of State Fair Week. The 
winner will receive $10.00 in gold and.a beaus 

(Continued on page 8) 


Judges will 
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j I 
Q ( I y will 
1 
2 50 100 500 1000 
, White Leghorns or Black Leghorns $3 $6.00 $10.00 $47.50 $90.00 
Brown Leghorns or Barred Rocks 3.50 6.50 12.00 7.50 110.00 
R. 1. Reds or Ancona 4.00 7.00 13.00 62.50 120.00 
Minorcas, White Rocks or White 
Wyandottes 2 8.00 15.00 72.50 140.00 
Mixed 2.75 ».00 9.00 42.50 80.00 
Safe delivery of full count guaranteed Shipped Parcel Post Prepaid Remit 
by check, registered letter or P. 0. money order 
BOX 29, 
W. F. HILLPOT, rrencuTowN, n. j. 
MAE 


















They cost no more and you can feel safe. 
REDUCED PRICES «== tee See pre-teed bety ts. Ses 
Special Stock " ; 


ne high 





rature 





0 0 1000 






0 $5.25 $10.00 $45.00 $90.00 
S. (. & RB. C. Reds, Brd. & Wh. Rock IMMEDIATE 
! Mi 6.2 0 7.00 0.00 
Hut Orpin torn \ Wyand 228 ‘ iS + Sa ve SHIPMENT 
Bik. Jersey Giants, $ Hamburg 6.00 11.00 20.00 0 
M Heavy (Not accredited) oO per 100 ORDERTODAY 
M d, Light tNot r ! ‘ J 100 
1 / oY Order 
WOLF HATCHING & BREEDING CO. BOX 1, GIBSONBURG, OHIO 





Special Sumnener Prices---Our 17th Year 









FOR 16 YEARS ¢ al id egg production We know that we 
in please ye a i ‘ | Don't fail to take advantage 
pr a will { e best quality, ineludis our No. 1 grade and 
We w any nut f from 25 up. On orders for 25 to 75 chicks, add 
25¢ extra te your order 
‘ { ae hee \' * Rrow ! 10e¢ each 
. 4 | , ! Vhit llc each 
“CHEDITED . (AR CLR Ba & \ 1 - - 
oe W nN ver | 1 Vv t 13e each 
Colu Wya a ¢& F Mimoreas ...cccccscccece i5e each 
8. C. Buf? Orpingt a a | Mu i4e each 
CS OE EE ee errs Serr err errr ye rt rr ee To He each 
Odds & Ends, hea i fe each 
All ligt J and Se each 
( r f ‘ is ad f rt fre 
A book on chicks and poultry worth dollars given free with each order amounting to $10.00 or more. 
HUBER'’'S RELIABLE HATCHERY No. High St. FOSTORIA, OHIO 
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ZIHOR-O-BRED” cic. 

' CHICKS 

**LIVE AND LAY”’ 
They live because they are bred from healthy, free range 
breeders that have thrived and gained in vigor for genera- 
tions. They lay because they are from selected and tested high 
egg power stock. Leghorns, Rocks, R. I. Reds, Anconas, 
inorcas, Orpingtons, Wyandottes l0e and up. 100% live 
delivery guaranteed. Postpaid Member International 
Chick Assn. Write today for FREE Chick Book. 
SCHWEGLER’S HATCHERY, 204 Northampton, BUFFALO, N.Y 




























































LOOK! GREAT REDUCTION! 20,000 Day 0 we Hatched from 
rod and Show nner ull 
I 
lh d Prices _ ective June lst—Grade A. Chick 00 oo oo 1000 
\ A ‘ & KR. ¢ $ ’ $ ) $28.00 £45.00 $ 85.00 
! & Wh I ‘ K. ¢ hloM “oo 50 100 00 105.00 
\ \ et ¢ 7.¢ 4 ) 7.00 00 115.00 
\ | M l4e TT 4 00, $10.50; 500, $51: 1000 
$100 \ $8 $38 $75. 1 1. Buy “‘Invineible’’ Chicks at 
t Ket & MM ; I ‘ y mar rehbold. Cireula ree 
THE ARCHBOLD HATCHERY, INC E. E. RUPP, MGR BOX 19, ARCHBOLD one 
2 2G.Y EARS. WE HAVE BEEN PRODUCING and shipping high class, well 
— ( from our pure bred, heavy laying flocks to 
! f pl 1 t t f f We can do the 
7th and After 50 100 500 1000 
4 ¢ , $1! oo $ 7.00 $1) ‘oo 
0 00 1-00 80.00 
Ruff BR \ 4 ’ 850 sO.00 78.00 
1 K 1 75 oo oo 100.00 
4 ted bly soo 7 0 6.00 70.00 
Parks Pedigreed Rarred Rocks, 1 We can ship A, 0 be by Express or Parcel Post. If you | never raised 
oe Centur ry Chick ‘ { Ls ( ilog fe ] r order direct from 
20TH CENTURY HATCHERY, BOX R, NEW WASHINGTON, OHIO 
naa. oO | June ,Julyand Aug. Chicks 
\ & ! $ ” 3 $2.7 ! Brown rhorns 9c each, 
Ruf - | $ Oi Barred — and ss. C 
I : ~ Black MM ( 1% each, $90.00 per 1000. 
c a KO ~ Ss. C. Red 12e Black Giants 18e. Heavy 
: . 400 breeds 1 i 9 Light Breeds mixed Te 
ie Ww $1. 00 will book your order. Cata- 
4 ue on 
wides't. KREICH. 9507 Meech Aver Cleveland, © 9 gue on request. 1 Que, loth year 
| D. W. Goodling, Mgr. Richfield, Pa. 
Sturdy So J wality BABY CHICKS 
ead d vt Ss f hich lavine l . range 
Best ; Heavy til arietics. I 
9 Layers ; b t F epa 0% 
Special . $ 100 a) 25 
Chick Inducements 8. ¢ $ 00 $6.50 $3.50 
jo ton f ' rders Rn 1. I soo 7.50 £00 
“Broiters 1 eee R 1.00 7.50 4.00 
light > ? ‘ 5 aivi 
each | COMMERCIAL POULTRY FARMS & HATCHERY 
Emanuel! King, Prop., Myerstown, Pa 














My Experience With Capons 


Where They Should Succeea---How It Is Done 
URING By L. H. HISCOCK 


years Il had capons 


the tw« Brah- 


, or 


Jersey Giants, 


mas, Cochins, etc 


they were an utter failure as a paying the Dual purpose birds, such as Rhode 
proposition, and yet of all phases in the Island Reds, Barred Rocks, Wyandottes, 
poultry business nothing seemed to promise ete. 

a better return than this fine meat. bird. Caponizing is an easy operation; capon- 
I really felt down in the mouth about the izing is a hard operation. The best way 


whole thing until I got to comparing notes to learn is to take a dead bird and per- 















































with the Cornell University Poultry De- form the operation on this plan: cutting 
partment. In some the bird on two sides. If you cut the bird 
rather limited ex- from one side, only, then I am sure you 
perimental work will think caponizing is a difficult job. Take 
they reached these your bird and spread it on top of a barrel, 
conclusions: First, weighting the wings down and_ the feet 
that a capon grows down with strings to which you have at- 
a little more eco- tached a brick. If your bird is not 
nomically than a stretched out, you will probably cut a leg 
cockerel; Second, muscle. The proper place to cut the bird 
that it does not is im front of the last rib, a place you 
pay to keep meat can easily feel once the bird has been set 
birds past the Out straight on your box or barrel. The 
broiler stage under Success of your operation from now on 
“et ; will depend on two things: good light (a 
- i Seah limited range con- ; I ; ae a nie 
- ‘ bright sunny day with your table outside 
ditions where all . °% ‘ : ‘ , 
F . : is ideal) and proper starvation of the 
the feed must be supplied at Eastern : : 
‘a : . cockerel. It is a waste of time and a 
United States prices : : 4 
I ' : dangerous risk to caponize any bird that 
™ . ther words Where a Capon Was a has not been starved for at least twentye 
ee ¢ iailure with me it seems as if four hours previous to the operatic n, bee 
+h, 2 las — — ° . ° - 
8 bird has every chance to succeed On Cause the intestines are full and fill the 
" neotage “pe not trying te pass sagt body cavity. 
emon, but am anxious to poimt out the 
causes for the loss that both Cornell and A Steady Hand and Nerve Needed 
I seemed to agree upon, both of us work- Ii you have met the above requirements, 
ing under like conditions. We both paid the rest is not very difficult. With a 
the long price for our feed and we both knife, make a cut between the last two 
had to raise our birds in more or less ribs, an inch or even two inches if you 
confinement want to and insert your spreader between 
N FE the ribs. After making this cut the blood 
eed Free Range will harden almost immediately, and can 
What a capon needs is free range. After be flecked off. Then with your sharp 
he has reached an age where he is cap- hook, rip the body lining open, and you 
able of eating large grain, a farmer is in will discover a small white pea shaped 
a position to feed him at cost, and not kernel adhering to the back bone. With 
cost plus a handling or two by some your removing tool, you will have no 
middleman. It was this extra handling of trouble in threading it thro _ the eye 
feed that put my capons on the rocks, to- or loop of your instrument. Care should 
. >. . . 
gether with the fact that they could not be taken however, in removing the testicle 
roam at will and develop the body struc- since it lies close to the main artery of 
ture which is necessary in the making of the body, and a sudden jerk or rupture 
big capons + would result in the bird’s bleeding to 
The success of any caponizing adven- death. Once the testicle is removed the 
ture then, comes down to cheap feed and bird is simply flopped over, and the same 
free range conditions. Tf vou have capons Operation performed again. 
; ‘0 1 od ) we 8 
on your mind and you cannot meet these (Continued on page 8) 
conditions, then I should enter the busi- 
ness with some caution. And this brings SINGLE COMB 
me to another point that may play an im- Whi L h E l | 
portant part in vour success: have vou ite eg orns xc usively 
. nt . ° 0 Breeders on free farm range. Pure Barron 
a market? I simply mention it because 30 English Strain, with trap nest records up to 
if oO ¢ raising ¢ ns v . it af- 314 eggs In a year. The large Vigorous Leghorns that 
uf vou are raising cape ns you cannot af lay large white eggs. Now booking orders for hatch- 
ford to raise them for the regular roast- ing eggs and baby chicks May and June deliv- 
ing chic ' 1 , . Or ery. Special feeding direction with all orders, Cir- 
ing chicken quotation. In other we rds |} ST. sree. 
ou can grow a good roaster mm six or Ceell Sherow and Olive Briggs Sherow successors to 
mo S reas ¢ . i : ESGAR BRIGES, Sunny BROOK FARM 
even month whe reas the best size of a on Pleasant Valley, ©. Ye 
capon ranges from nine to ten months, 
and you have got to hold him back this 
long to gei his full development and Hatched by the best 
orowtl Tot c serv mo : F . BABY CHICKS system of incubation 
growth Ne t so very long ago T had a a tan cae 
man come in here with just this trouble: to-lay stock. Prices after June 15th. White, Brown, 
} _ ¢ ) , 1. _ Buff Leghorns, Anconas, $9.50 per 100. Barred, Buff 
he had the capons, dandy Black Je rsey |] Rocks Reds, Black Minoreas, $11.50 per 100. White 
Giants, but he had put a lot of feed into] ] Rocks, White Wyandottes, $12.50 per ae, Heavy 
: Broilers, $9.00 per 100; Light Broilers, 7.00 per 
them and he did not kn Ww whe re to go to 100. Write for. prices on 500 and 1000 lots on 
cet the price he ought to have You can less than 100 add 25¢ to order. Safe delivery guar- 
1 1 - e ° anteed by prepaid parce! post. Member of Interna- 
take all kinds of chances with your] tional Baby Chick Ass’n. 
broilers and roasters, but when it comes| | NUNDA POULTRY FARM Desk H, NUNDA, WN. Y. 
to capons get lined up on your actual 
market conditions before you actually do| PARKS BARRED ROCKS 
any caponizing. NOW $12.00—100 
Pure strains, healthy stock, strong chix. Special 
The Best Breeds and How Done Matings direct pedigree males $18.00,-100. None 
: ; ; better. Prices on 1,000. 100% del. postpaid. 
Caponizing is an operation to remove the | Your satisfaction guar. Send orders to 
. . . ° Middlecreek, Pa. 
reproductive glands in any cockerel. As 6. W. KLINE, Box 4, ddlecreek, Pa. 
an operation it is possible to operate on S. €. W. Leghorns &¢ Barred Rocks 
: he 1 ° I ° f hick 3 CHICKS l0e¢ Mixed 7e Postpaid delivery 
any bird of any variety of chickens, but | puaranteed from heavy laying flocks bred under my super- 
, . . , 
as the whole operation is to promote the | vision. Free eireular. ‘ 
' . y . L. E. STRAWSER, Box 30, McAlisterville, Pa. 
growth of the bird, and more especially, 
to in ase the weight of any cockerel, it | LARGE STOCK Fine Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, Guin- 
> merase oem a ne tas, Rantams, Collies, Hares, Day Chicks, Eggs, low, cata- 





is hest to use only heavy breeds such as jag PIONEER FARMS, TELFORD, PA. 
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Solving the Labor Problem at 
Milking Time 
(Continued from page 3) 
know; less than 1% said it did not 

increase production. 

Question: How does the milker agree 
with your cows? : 

Answer: 98.53% said favorably; 1.47% 
said unfavorably. 

Question: What saving in time and 
labor have you accomplished with 
the milker? 

Answer: 34.6% said it saves 2.1 hours 
per day; 25.7% said it saves entire 
time of 1 man; 14.3% said it saves 
50% in time and labor; 9.1% said it 


saves entire time of 2 men; less 
than 1% said it saves no time 


It would scem from this questionnaire 
that the great majority of milking ma- 
chine users are well pleased with them. 
This checks with the information which 
we have had from other milking ma- 
chine users. 

Questions are still raised and are in 
every dairyman’s mind regarding certain 
problems connected with milking ma- 
chines. For instance, what is the effect 
that they may have upon the animal? 
This may vary some with different ma- 
chines and with the individual animal, 
but it is now an established fact that if 
the cow is handled with a reasonable 
amount of care, a good milking machine 
will have no serious effect upon her. 
There are still owners of high priced 
purebred animals who will not use milk- 
ing machines. On the other hand, more 
and more breeders of valuable animals 
are installing them 


Cleanliness Important 

Another question is that of cleanliness, 
and this is a real problem. It takes 
more care to produce milk with a low 
bacteria count with a milking machine 
than it does by hand, but it can be done 
and is done every day,by men like H. E. 
Cook, who uses milking machines and 
produces large quantities of certified 
milk. It is necessary to follow religi- 
ously mple directions in the 
care of the machine to keep it clean. 
Those who will follow these directions 
will have no trouble’ with the high 
bacteria count. 

Another problem in connection with 
getting milkers is the cost. There is no 
question that the several hundred dol- 
lars which an efficient machine will now 
cost seems like a large amount of money 
to anv dairyman, anc there is no doubt 
that this apparently high cost is a large 
factor in preventing the more general 
use of milking machines among average 
dairymen. On the other hand, the milk- 
ers are not high in price compared with 
other machinery of a similar grade and 
cost of manufacturing, and also com- 
pared with the cost of hand labor which 
they supplant. Their installation may 
be a real economy in the long run. 
Many of the best machines are now 
sold on a time basis which makes it pos- 
sible for a dairyman to pay for it while 
Wsing it. 

However, when a farmer faces the 
question, to buy or not to buy, his own 
judgment must decide the question for 
him. The answer will depend upon his 
own circumstances, the size of his dairy, 
and the amount of help which he has 
available at milking time. 


certaim 





Don’t Smoke Around Barn 


HE obvious danger of smoking in 

barns. or out-buildings containing hay, 
straw, litter and other inflammable ma- 
terials should deter any farmer or farm 
hand from using a pipe, cigar or cigarette 
at any time around those buildings. Never- 
theless the writer has known several fine 
barns that have gone up in flames during 
the last year or so in consequence of the 
farmer or his man smoking while in or 
around the buildings. Smoking, like many 
other things, doubtless has its place, but 
that place should be at a good safe dis- 
tance from the barn.—C. L, P. 
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On the Farm of C, D, Miner, Oriskany Falls, N. Y. 


(7) 39% 














For 20 Years the 
Burrell! has milked their cows clean 


“My father installed Burrell Milkers in 
1906, and We have been using the same 
machines ever since. For 20 years our Burrell 
Milkers have always milked the cows clean, and 
we never do any stripping.’”’—C. D. Miner. 


**It Milks the Cows Clean’’ 


That is what Burrell users say over and 
over again—*“ It Milks the Cows Clean.” 
This phrase has become almost the universal 
expression of praise of Burrell users. 
when the performance of a milkeris thus sum- : 
marized by men it has served for many years, 

there is no doubt of the satisfaction with which & Skims the Milk 
But until you know Clan 


Learn about this remarkable separator 


Here are two valuable, illustrated books that are free to dairymen. One pictures 
The other tells all about the Burrell-Simplex 
Cream Separator—with its wonderful Link Blades that give the Burrell a greater 
capacity toa given size of bowl, to a given speed and to a given amount of power 
than any other separator. It tells all about its simple, sanitary, rugged construction, 
and how “It Skims the Milk Clean’’—cleaner than any other separator. P 
you select a milker or separator, read both of these books. Send for them today. i 


D.H. BURRELL & Go. ING. 


it will milk your cows. 








and describes the Burrell Milker. 


a Burrell, 


adaptable 
size; the Aut 


ation of the 





And, 


27 Albany St. 


you may think it inconceive 


able that “It Milks the Cows Clean’’. 


4 features make a Burrell best 
The Air-Cushion Teat Cup, which is 


to teats of practically every 
omatic Controller, which regulates 


the suction to suit each individual cow; the san- 
itary Moisture Trap, which prevents contamin- 


milk; the Positive Relief Pulsator, 


which insures natural circulation and pre- 
vents congestion in the teats —these are the 
exclusive features that cause Burrell users to 
say “It Milks the Cows Clean”—and these are 
the features you want in the milker you buy. 


Before 


LITTLE FALLS, NEW YORK 


BURRELL 


MILKING MACHINES AND CREAM SEPARATORS ... 
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LIVESTOCK BREEDERS 





Auction of Guernseys 
AT ROBINDALE FARM 
SKANEATELES, N. Y. 

TUESDAY, JUNE 15TH, 


at 12:30 after lunch 
Eastern Standard Time 
Robindale Farm won second prize at the 
New York State Fair of 1925 for the 
best 4 Guernsey Cows over 3 
years 


Send for Catalog 


J. R. CLANCY 
Syracuse - - - - ws. ¥. 


FORGE HILL GU ERNSEYS 


Bull calf born February 20, 1926. Sire a prize 
winning son of Ultra May King out of one of Florham 
Laddies first A. B. daughters. Dam of this calf is 
Hazel Orsbee 100859 A. R. with record of 12,704 Ibs. 
milk and 603 Ibs. butterfat. Price of calf $100. Write 
for extended pedigree. Other bull calves as low as $50 

Herd Accredited 
CHAS A. SLATER, FORGE HILL FARM 
R. D. 3, Newburgh, N. Y. 


1926 








° grade Holsteim and 
Tuberculin Tested #255, 5°05" 385 
heifers, that show quality and milky type, 60 
day retest guaranteed. 
.T. & C. A. WELCH 





New York 


West Edmeston - ° 


WHO HAS A $100 BILL OR A 
LIBERTY BOND 


For a 6-months old Guernsey Bull 
Worth double the money? If so, ask about 
Woodlands Rin-Tin-Tin or Woodlands 


Rollo. 
WOODLANDS FARM 
White Plains, N. Y¥. W. B. Jones, Manager 


M Grade Guernsey and 
Tuberculin Tested $732¢.Gvernse: 
Fresh and Springers, selected from clean 

herds. Guaranteed 60 day retest. 





Service Bulls on hand 


DR. J. WILLIAM FINK 


GLENRIDGE STOCK FARM 
Cornwall, N. Y. 





FOR SALE 
T. B. tested cows,— 
GUERNSEYS an’? HOLSTEINS 
—Also service bulls 
A carload always on hand 


FOR SALE 


Guernsey bull calves sired by DELLWOOD DEFENDER 
whose dam has an official record of 832.23 Ibs. butterfat, 
Some of these bulls are old enough for service and @ 
number are from A. R. dams. 


Priced from $50 to $150 each 
Herd Under Federal Supervision 


GIRDLE RIDGE FARM 
‘ ° New York 


MILKING SHORTHORNS 
Breeding Stock for Sale 
The Bar None Ranch herd of this ideal milk and beef 
reed is founded on the most popular blood lines. Our 
tock is bred for type and production combined, and has 
been highly successful in the show ring and at the pail 


Katonah 





The breed that brings two checks Instead of one—théd 
milk check and the beef check. 
COME AND SEE THE HERD 
BAR NONE RANCH 
Maurice Whitney. Berlin, N. Y¥. 


O K L HOLSTEINS 


FOR SALE: Bull calves sired by ORMSBY SENSATION 
274343, ORMSBY KORNDYKE LAD POSCH 308940 and 
ORMSBY KORNDYKE PEARL. Out of good record dams 
(iood individuals, well grown, priced right 

Also a few heifer calves of the same lines of breeding. 

BEAVER DAM STOCK FARM 
Wm. Fielden, Mgr. 
Montgomery : : © 


‘SWINE BREEDERS 
Registered pics, fitter sx brea trom tos 








New York 




















L. BEYER, 
33 Edgar Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y | stains. obtainable and prices right. © The —_best 
Ph 3787 breeds for the farmer, gentle and prolific 
one ENGENE P. ROGERS, WAYVILLE, NEW YORK 
— a 





To benefit by ou 


r guarantee of ads 


You must say 
“I saw your ad in American Agriculturist” 
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TRADEMARK REG.U.S par. off. 


will reduce inflamed, swollen 
Joints, Sprains, Bruises, Soft 
Bunches; Heals Boils, Poll Evil. 


Quittor, Fistula and infected 
sores quickly as it isa positive 


antiseptic and germicide Plessant 


























to use; does not blister or rx 
move the hair, and you c 
wotk the horse. $2.50 per bottle 
delivered. 
- Book 7 R Free 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
679 Lyman St., Sprinofield, Mass 
TI TE FARRELL HOIST 
FOR UNLOADING HAY WITH GAS 
j ‘ ENGINE MAS QUICK RETURN 
Ay DRUM AND BAND BRAKE BOTH 
aA DRUMS OPERATED FROM LOAD 
, BY ONE ROP END FOR CIRCL 
~ N LAR 
2, 
i JOHN FARRELL & SON 
pare eee NEWTON SUSSEX CO. N.J * 
Farmers Supplied with 
STEEL WIRE BALE TIES 
For Hay and Straw Baling, Et 
Quality Guaranteed 
H P. & H. F. WILSON CO 
139 Spring St., - + New York | 











IDEAL BUTTER & EGG CO. 
' 


A t ‘ " 
344 GREENWICH ST WEW YORK CITY 
We are now even better equipped than ever before, to 
rende 
7. PROMPT RETURNS I \ A 
2. HONEST PRICES Na 
3. “IDEAL” SERVICE Ka \ I 
Try oS onee—and you will ship te os alway 





FEEDING ‘PIGS 
PIGS FOR SALE. 








FEEDING PIGS © y yy 
¢ 
‘ 
‘ 
S-fe D very . teed 
’ 0 i 
5 
A M ux 2 w ton St WOBURN. MASS 
Tel. Wobdb. 141 
‘no Pies for Sale 
beeding mw ol ate 
{ 
} 
‘ * 
I 

6 
. oO x 
MICHAEL LUX > Lynn § t. Wol Ma Box 14 

FEE DING PIGS FOR SALE 
f 
‘ 
. SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 
N COD 
y 
5 - ,w 
WALTER LUX. 388 Satem Street, Wobern, Mass. Tel. OOS¢ 
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FARMS FOR SALE 


Maple Hill” F: 





One I 
Sugar rm 


150 Acres, 9 Cows And 

y 

t 

7 

t 

. \ 1 

- STROUT AGENCY, 255-R, 4tth 


Wew York City 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


MILK PRICES 
the 


milk testing 3% im the 


June prices 
asic zone 


following are 


She 





»f 201-210 miles from New York City: 
» 
o o 
Fe 25 s 
4 red a 
>2 = 2 a 
co =u cc? 
— & eo . 
co ot So 
Ow oa Zo 
Class 
1 Fluid Milk —ee $2.80 $2.70 
|2 Fluid Cream 1.9° 1.90 
2A Fiuid Cream 1.68 
28 Ice Cream 1.93 
;2C Soft Cheese ..... 1.88 
13 Evap., Cond., 
} Milk Powder, 
Hard Cheese 1.75 
3 A Evap. and 
cond. milk 1.80 1.80 
Milk Powder .. 1.80 1.80 
Hard Cheese 1.70 
Butter and 
American cheese Based on New 


York City Market quotations on 


butter and American cheese. 
¢ 1 price for ue ) League and 
$2.33: Non-t $2.23 
lhe bo prices in each class are not 
jth fina! prices the farmer receives. The 
' pric received from the dealer is the 
‘ he weighted average 


Interstate Producers 
The Interstate Milk 


Producers As- 





lsociation (Philadelphia Price Plan), 
}announee the receiving station prices or 
he ce to the farmer in the 201 to 210- 
| rile n m Philadelphia for 3% milk 
$2.19 In the 101 to 110 mile-zone, 
the p = $7 99 
BUTTER MARKET EASIER 
| CREAMERY June 1 
SALTED June 1 May 25 1925 
Hiaher 
|than extra 40 41 42 42'5 43'.,-44 
Extra ws 40 40's 41', 43 - 
84.91 scor 6 3 7 4 39! .-42 
Low Cc 35 6 € 38-39 
] 1 id 1C¢ 
ene mak mn 
’ at th id 
‘ ! ‘ t ket in Chica 
sp le for a down 
t bu As vet 
leel } lv } n slight but th 
d d_ outlook easier. In 
’ di d th ivy 
e been reaching New 
\ ave had an t x<ceptio all 
é Phe move t of butter 
oe of al 1s been verv 
Were it ot the ictive 
} d. ther no ques- 
t we would be in an infin 
] tion | holiday com 
did er the eck end was 
} ’ » cc ole le accumula 
1 lune 1 the market showed 
‘ ded weaknes naking it verv ap- 
t ce concessions would be 
order to attract buvers be 
dt revular. trade requirements 
CHEESE CONTINUES STRONG 
STATE June 1 
FLATS June 1 May 25 1925 
Fresh fancy 20 21 20-21 22 -23 
Freeh av'oce 9 1 21! 
Held fancy 26 28 26-28 26! .-27 
jeld ge 25 26 25-26 25 26! 
d lumns la 
<} n 2 
. ad ‘ mak rt 
Ss ] \\ cons 
‘ ‘ oi ty 
, " Ided to 
{ 1K 
l d ind 
1 b at 
te +} ’ ] ( cheese 
EGGS SLIGHTLY FIRMER 
ARBY June 1 
41TE June 1 May 25 1925 
ted Ext 7 28 7 ? 39 +-40 
. E “+ s t 37 -38 
xtra F ts 5 i 35 36 
First 2 2° -33 34-35 
Gathered 0 4 i 34 32 36 
Py , ) none at 
f OWNS 
F 37 ) 36 9 37 39 
tle 1 
? ) 1 d cur 
‘ ( p out t 
‘ 1] t c\ icked 
\t 1 r: ré 
? 886 whil 
n run from 36 to 38 
a) , d over thi 
1? t t ce S are very 
VT er. al di te th ‘ 
] ] are b 1 l ter and 
1 hat we h to see 
f tl lush period. Tf this 
] iit " if 


the market. This will be 
true of the better packed 


advance of 
particularly 
goods. 
Latest cold storage holdings indicate 
that although the quantity of eggs in 
storage is not up to what it was a year 
the 


ago, nevertheless movement into 
storage during the past few weeks has 
been unusually heavy, much heavier 


than was the movement a year ago. At 
the present rate it looks as though we 
may reach the 1925 figures. 


LIVE POULTRY LOWER 


FOWLS June 1 
June 1 May 25 1925 
Colored awe 27-31 32-35 -_—— 
Leghorns . 28-33 32-35 _—-— 
BROILERS 
GOrevee ..cces 35-45 45-55 35-42 
Leghorns 30-40 30-45 25-36 
The live poultry market took a decid- 


ed slump after the Decoration Day holi- 
day. The weakness was particularly se- 
vere on fowls. Prices dropped as much 
as 15c a pound. This was primarily due 
to the unusually heavy supplies that 
were held over during the week end to 
which were added heavy new arrivals. 
Local slaughter houges were well sup- 
plied at the close of the week ending 
May 29th, which made it extremely dif- 
ficult to move any hold overs or new 
irrivals. This stagnation in the mar- 
ket naturally resulted in lower prices 
which were struck in an attempt to 
move birds 


GRAINS AND FEEDS 
FUTURES Last 
June 1 May 25 Year 





1 ( jy 
WOME ccccccoce 1.37'4, 1.647% 1.61'4 
Corn -7034 687—_ 1.147% 
Oats 3934 3914 473; 
CASH oe 
Wheat No 2 Red 1.73 1.917, 1.963, 
Corn, No. 2 Yel 84 863, 1.32 
Oats No. 2 50 50'> .58!%> 
FEEDS May 29 
May 29 May 22. 1925 
Gr'd Oats 30.00 30.00 38.00 
Sn’q Rran 25.50 26.00 31.50 
H'd Bran 27.00 29.50 32.50 
Stand'’d Mids 25.00 25.50 33.00 
Soft W. Mids 31.00 33.50 38.00 
Flour Mids 29.00 30.50 37.50 
Red Dog 33.00 34.00 44.00 
Wh. Hominy 28.00 28.00 42.00 
Yel. Hominy 28.25 28.25 42.50 
Corn Meal 29.50 30.00 47.00 
Gluten Feed 37.25 37.25 os 
Gluten Meal 47.25 47.25 — 
36% C. S. Meal 35.5) 35.50 42.50 
41% C. S. Meal 38.00 38.00 45.00 
45% C. S. Meal 39.50 39.50 47.00 
34% O. P. Linseed 
Oil Meal 45.00 47.00 44.50 
! e fe ‘ ns taken fros eekly avain 
é etter iss? 1 weekl by NV Yor J 
Dept Farms and Markeis 
HAY GOES HIGHER 
The hav rket has turne d much 
stronger of late with the absence oft 
fanev qualities and in the face of a very 
ictive demand. On June 1 No. 2 timo 
t! easilv broucht from $28 to $29 with 
Ne 3 selling from $25 to $27. There 
has been no No. 1 timothy in the re- 
cents Lieht clover mixed has been 
1! it from $28 ¢ $29 for No. 1, 
Cor wy, N ? | thy and light 
d has been bringing from $25 
to S? r Ne ? hile a heavy percent- 
f ss in the mixtures have car 
d 1! ct d is iT is $23 
o $25. Clear er is worth only 
d $20, No. 1 is on par with 
N 1 t thy if re on tie mar- 
! Travis in ighborhood of 
C3n tor 
MEATS AND LIVE STOCKS 
The outstat d ne fi ature of the me at 
market during the past wee has been 
the increasing strength in the lamb mar- 
ket. Live spring lambs that are prime 
ha been bringing from $18.75 to $19 
per hundred The higher price is a little 


and has been realized on only a 


fi while $18.75 is the more usual rate 
A few have sold fractionally lower 

Country dressed spring lambs have 
ilso been meeting a very firm market 
due to light supply with fancy / marks 
bringing from $10 to $11 for marks 
30 Ibs. or over and primes $8 to $0 each. 

The live calf market has improved 
( markedly, primes reaching as high 
is $16 with $15 and $15.50 being the 
more general range of values 

Country dressed veal also took an wp- 
ward turn during the past week reach- 
ing 19 to 20c for prime marks, although 


the general run of th® trade centered 





around 18c, with average qualities from 
15 to l6c. 

Live hogs eased off a little from the 
price quoted in our last report, Yorkers 
on June 1 bringing from $14.75 to $15.25 
with heavy weights ranging down to 
$13.75 for hogs weighing 250 pounds. 





My Experience With Capons 
(Continued on page 6) 

It is possible to perform the whole 
operation with one cut. To do this it is 
necessary to pry your way through the ine 
testines to reach the lower testicle first. 
If the upper is removed first, the bleed- 
ing that results makes it impossible to see 
the lower testicle. Frankly, in two years 
of caponizing I found the double operation 
more successful from the standpoint of 
capons and slips. With a double cut there 
is no reason why any person cannot capon- 
tse. If you have got the nerve to actually 
make the cut on a live bird, then the rest 
is easy. You cannot go wrong if the bird 
starved and stretched out, and 
between the ribs can do no 
You have just one ticklish bit of 
surgery: removing the gland, and this will 
readily give way if you gently work and 
loosen it. 

In selecting your birds for 


been 
your cut 
damage. 


has 


capons, never 


take any that are below par physically, or 
that show any signs of deformity. Birds 
that are strong and hardy stand up well, 
and as soon as the operation has been per- 
formed will go to eating in ninety-nine 
per cent of the cases. For the first few 
days, it is best to keep them on a light 
diet composed of mashes without any 
grain. 

\s the days go by some of your capons 
will begin to puff up like baloons. There 
is nothing serious or unnatural about this 
condition. Take a sharp, pointed knife, 


which is very tough, 
It may be that 
two or three times, 
but if you have patience it will finally 
disappear. I had one that I had to 
puncture for thre About the 
time I got ready to sell my capons I got 
through puncturing this individual. 
went through the winter without a bit of 
growth, weighed three pounds. When he 
reached five the following de- 
cided he belonged in the Leg 
and gave up trying to make a 
him 


and puncture the skin, 
so that the 
some will 


air can escape. 


swell up 


Red 
month 


spring, I 
horn class 
Red out of 


The Homes of Our Fathers 





(Continued from page 5} 

ful certificate bearing the seal of the State 
\gricultural Society. There will be prizes 
of $5.00 each also to the next six pere 
sons who write the best essays and each of 
these also will be given a certificate by 
the Society 

When the old-Tashioned Johnny cake is 
distributed at the Exhibit, each day, there 
will also be given free of charge a recipe 
book containing recipes for goodies that 
grandma used to make. We will be very 


glad to have recipes sent in to AMERICAN 
A\GRICULTURIST of dishes that our fat 


and mothers liked especially well. 


hers 





Post Your Farm 


— and — 
Keep Trespassers Off 


We have had some new signs 
made up of extra heavy material 
because severe storms will tear and 
otherwise make useless a lighter 
constructed material. We unre- 
servedly advise farmers to post 
their land and the notices we have 
prepared comply in all respects 
with the laws of New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. The price 
to subscribers is 95 cents a dozen, 
the same rate applying to larger 
quantities. 


American Agriculturist 
461 4th Ave. New York City 
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Don’t tell me 


you can’t 


smoke a pipe! 


I’M HERE to say that you can. And it 
isn’t a matter of perseverance, either. 
Let me give you a page out of my own 
book. I used to think that I would never 
be able to smoke a pipe. That is, and 
enjoy it. I was doing an “off again, on 
again, Finnegan”’ with first this tobacco 
and then that. 

Then I made a discovery! A friend of 
mine suggested that I try a load of his 
Prince Albert. (J’ll say he was a friend! ) 
I tried it, and I want to go on record here 
and now that no other pipe tobacco ever 
tasted like that before. I tried a sec- 
ond load, to be sure my taste wasn’t 
kidding me. 





The second load tasted even beiter 
than the first. I knew that I had found 
the one tobacco for me. That was seven 
years ago, and I’ve been a Prince Albert 
regular ever since. P. A. is so cool and 
sweet and fragrant, so genuinely friendly, 
you just want to hit it up from morning 
to midnight (and do!). 

P. A. doesn’t bite tke tongue or 
parch the throat. That’s one of the rea- 
sons I’ve stayed with it these years. I 
know just what you’re going through, 
Old Man. Just tear a leaf out of my 
book. Get yourself a tidy red tin of 
good old P. A. today. No friend ever 


gave you better advice. 


PRINGE ALBERT 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


© 1926, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy red 
tins, pound and half-pound tin humi- 
dors, and pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistener top. And 
always with every bit of bite and parch 
removed by the Prince Albert process. 
































Gathering Rubber Latex 


The United States Rubber Company 
owns and operates the largest produc 
ing rubber plantation in the world. 
The company’s properties in Sumatra 
and Malaya comprise 136,000 acres 
with over 7,000,000 trees and give 
employment to 20,000 people. 











Four of the eight Sprayed Rubber Producing Units on the United 
States Rubber Company’s largest plantation at Kisaran, Sumatra. 
More of these plants for producing Sprayed Rubber are being built 
throughout the Far East by the United States Rubber Company. 


Answering some Questions about 


the New “Sprayed Rubber” 





Q—What is Sprayed Rubber? 


A—It is an entirely new form of crude 
rubber produced from rubber latex 
withoutthe use ofsmokeorchemicals. 

Q— Who produces it? 

A—The United States Rubber 
Company. 

Q—Where? 

A—In Javaand atits rubberplantations 
in Sumatra and on the Malay Penin- 
sula, by means of a special patented 
process discovered by its technical 
staff and by means of special patented 
apparatus also designed by United 
States Rubber Company technicians. 

Q— What are its advantages? 

A—It is used in just the same manner 
as any other oa of crude rubber 
but being produced without the use 
of smoke or chemicals, it is cleaner, 
more uniform in texture and has a 
higher tensile strength. 


United States @® 


Q—Is it used in building U.S. Tires? 


A—Yes. Millions of pounds of it have 
been used and more and more 
will be used all the time as new 
plants for producing it are com- 
pleted by the United States Rubber 
Company in the Far East. 


Q—Does the United States Rubber 
Company make Sprayed Rubber 
only from rubber latex from its 
own plantations ? 


A—No. The Company considers that 
Sprayed Rubber is markedly su- 
erior to rubber derived from latex 
by the old methods. Therefore it 
has located factory units for produc- 
ing Sprayed Rubber in various 
rubber producing areas in the Far 
East, thus supplementing the sup- 
ply made from the latex from its 
own trees. 


Rubber Company 


Trade Mark 
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Dairymen Accused 


Queens County Grand Jury Charge Profiteering 


issue there have been 

two important developments in the 
investigations of the New York City’s 
gigantic milk scandal. On May 28th the 
Queens County grand jury, which includes 
the Borough of Brooklyn, handed up a 
presentment stating that the metropolitan 
milk market is held in the grip of the 
great milk companies. Shefficld Farms, 
Borden’s, and the Dairymen’s League and 
Sheffield Farm Producers. This grand 
jury, which has been studying the situa- 
tion for some time, claims that these milk 
companies fix the quality, the quantity, and 
the price of milk, and it recommended a 
strict penal law to control the industry 
because of the high retail prices and the 
poor quality milk. 

The monopoly, according 
jury, has been working to the 
advantage of city consumers, interfering 
with the law of supply and demand, de- 
stroying competition and maintaining 
xecord prices. The investigators state 
that New York City, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, has the highest priced milk in 
the United States, mainly because dairy- 
men are exempted from the Donnelly 
Anti-Trust Act. The jury proposes as a 
semedy that this exemption be done away 
with and that milk producers and dealers 
in food products be placed under the trust 
laws. The jury also stated that the area 
ot the New York milk shed be increased 
and extended, and inspected the Board 
of Health, so that milk can be brought 
in to city from distances. 


INCE our last 


to this grand 
great dis- 


the long 


Former City Official Indicted 

second development during the week 
indictment of William H. Kehoe, 
corporation counsel, and 
of prosecuting milk 


L he 
Was 
former assistant 
at time m charge 
violations for the Health Department. 
This indictment was made by the New 
York County grand jusy on June Ist. For 

weeks there been much talk 
guilty man higher up.” This man 
been red to as “the attorney 
the milk grafters.” According 
to the jury, Kehoe is this man. 

rhe same grand jury brought another 
indictment against Thomas J. Clougher, 
once secretary of former Health Commis- 
sioner Monaghan. Clougher already has 
three other indictments against him from 
grand juries in Bronx and Queens Coun- 
charging him with taking bribes and 
t in office 
York grand jury also indicted 
Kautzmann was a 
in the Health De- 


the 


On. 


several has 
of 
has 
general 


refer 


grand 


ties, 
for 
rhe New 


Fred J. Kautzmann. 
form milk 


misconduc 


inspector 
charged by the grand jury 
obstruct justice and 
the due administration of the law” in cd - 
nection with the milk zang. He was hei 
on bail. If he should be 
victed, the maximum penalty is three years 
in jail with a thousand dollars fine, and 
disbarment as a lawyer. 

Both Kauzmann and Clougher, 
in the Health Department, were charged 
by the grand jury for bribery, and for 
their alleged part in a scheme for bringing 
in milk from western areas tn- 
approved by New York City Health 
Department. , 

Che authorities claim that Kehoe was the 
lawyer who defended the crooked dealers 
when they were summoned before former 
Health Commissioner Monaghan for their 
crimes. He sometimes appeared as the 
lawyer for as many twenty or thirty 
offenders at one time. Kehoe would 
promise Dr. Monaghan that the man would 
be good thereafter sc that he was let of. 
without punishment. 

Kautzmann, the Health Department milk 
inspector, received a salary of $2460 a 
year. He was a member of a prominent 
golf club, owned an expensive automobile, 
and purchased a beautiful home on Long 
Island. The authorities~ claim that the 
money for all of these came from Dan- 
ziger, who extorted this money from the 
dealers. It was Kautzmann’s business, 
working with his gang, to keep track 
of the number of cans of bootleg milk 


” Was 
1h “conspiracy to 


$10,000 con- 
for inerly 
products 


the 


as 


and cream that arrived from unapproved 
area. He gave this information to Kehoe 
and Danziger, who then collected a dollar 
a can from the dealers who handled that 
bootleg milk. 

It is reported that as a result of this 
mess the authorities are going to ask Gov- 
ernor Smith to call an extraordinary term 
of the supreme court to conduct a sweep- 
ing investigation and to bring together and 
concentrate all of the different investiga- 
tions that are going on in the three metro- 
politan counties, Manhattan, Bronx and 
Queens. 

See editorial in this issu 
AGRICULTURIST’S statement 
plorable situation. 
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Guernseys at Trenton Average 
$842 


QIXTY head of pure bred Guernseys 

were sold at the Coventry Florham 
Sale at Trenton, New Jersey, on May 
20, under the management of the Her- 
rick-Merryman Sales Company. They 
brought a total of $50545. or an average 
of $842.42. The top price of the sale 
was $4500, received from Emmadine 
Farms, Hopewell Junction, New York, 
for Imp. Gem’s Pride of the Gron 
160500, consigned by R. L. Benson. 
Twelve others sold for over $1000 apiece, 
including the top bull, Coventry Foam’s 
Honour 113838, also consigned by Mr 
Benson, and _ bought 
Farms, Inc., Kennett 
vania, for $3800. 


Longwvod 
Pennsyl- 


by 
Square, 


New Jersey Farmers Field Day 

Changed to Bridgeton 
3 f Annual Farmers Field 

staged jointly by the New 
Federation of County Boards of 
culture and the New Jersey State 
Grange will be held at Bridgeton on 
July 29. This announcement is made 
by H. E. Taylor, Secretary of the State 
Federation in order to correctly inform 
New Jersey farmers who have _ been 
previously advised that the field day 
would be held at Mays Landing. 

The delegates from all counties will 
assemble at Woodbury at 10 A. M., 
standard time, where the attomobile 
tour starts. Leaving Woodbury, the 
party will drive to Mullica Hill, Woods- 
alem, Quinton, Shiloh, to Bridge- 


Day, 
Jersey 
Agri- 


town, S 
ton. 
North 
at the 
at 8 


Jersey farmers will assemble 

Battle Monument at 
A. M., standard time 
Agans, Master of the State Grange 
guide the North Jersey delegation 
Woodbury where it will the 
party. 

Middlesex for Horse Shoe Pitching 

Tournament 

Plans are rapidly taking form for the 
New Jersey Horse Shoe Pitching Tour- 
nament which will be held at Bridgeton. 
Middlesex County has already announc- 
ed that it will be in the tournament and 
is planning on some strong candidates. 

Those who plan to stay over until 
Fridav should Mr. 
Taylor, addressing him at Trenton, to 
aid in the early preparation for accom- 
modations. On Friday, it is planned to 
visit. the Del-Bay (formerly Seabrook) 
Farms, returning to Camden where the 
party can visit the South Jersey exposi- 
tion which is being held in conjunction 
with the Sesqui-Centennial at Philadel- 
phia. 


Princeton 

Senator 
, will 
to 


join main 


communicate with 





County Agents and Agricultural Slag 
Dealers Meet at Sharon, Pa. 
Tuesday, May 25th, the Agricul- 
Slag Dealers and County Agents 
of the territory surrounding the Sharon 
district held a mecting at the Shenango 
Hotel, Sharon, Pa. A most interesting 
talk on agricultural slag was given by 
Prof. Tracy Bartholomew of the Mellon 
Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa Thirty-five 
were in attendance of which were County 
Agents numbering fourteen. 
Pr 
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HOY TVILLE HATCHER 
Let Us Send You Our Big Chick Catalog 


Purebred Obio Accredited Chicks. 
trained and approved by the 
KNOW what you are getting. 
Varieties 
White & Brown 8. C. Leghorns 
8. C. Anconas, 8. | & RC BL 
S. C. Blk Minorcas, Buff & White Rocks 
Buf Orpingtons, 


Poultry Department, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Prices on— 


Reds, Brd. Rocks 4.00 
4.25 


buyer's time to read it. 


HOYTVILLE HATCHERY - 


White Wyandottes 4.25 
Get our big illustrated catalog which tells all about our birds and our breeding methods. 
If in a hurry order direct from this ad. 


AVENUE 10 - 


Every bird inspected and marked by an expert 
Ohio State 


University. You 


50 100 500 1000 


25 
$3.50 $7.00 $13 $62.50 $120 


15 72.50 
16 77.50 
16 77.50 


140 
150 
150 


& 5 
8.00 
8.00 
It is worth any 
100% live delivery guaranteed. 


“Where the Good Chicks Come From” 


Assorted Chicks $10 per 108 


chick 


HOYTVILLE, OHIO 





ONE MILLION "GOOD LUCK 


CHICK 


LEADING BREEDS - 
BUY YOUR “GOOD eK” CHICKS ‘NOV 


LAST CHANCE FOR 1926.. 
Quality of our Inspected 
Leading varieties. 100°; 
White and Buff Leghorns, Anconas 

Single Comb and R. CC. Brown Leghorns . 
Barred & White Rocks, R. €. & S. C. 
White & Silver Wyandot, Black Minoreas, 
Buff & White Orpingtons, Buff Rocks ...... 
Buff & Wh. Minoreas, 50, $8; 100, $15 
Also QUALITY and SPECIAL QUALITY “GOOD LUCK” 


NEUHAUSER HATCHERIES, 


Thousands of 
‘00D 
showing our birds in their natural colors, 
Live Delivery Gu 
Postpaid Prices Effective Jone Ist- — 1st. 

$2.5 


" As sorted. Heavy, $9. 50, ‘per 100 straight. 
CHICKS 


pleased customer 
Chicks. Don't 
many letters 


aranteed. 

50 100 
5 $9.00 
5 9.00 
6.00 11.50 
7.00 1.50 
7.00 13 “ 


again testify 
fail to get 
highly indorsing 


LUCK” our 


our Chicks 


500 
$42.00 
42.00 
52.00 1 
62.00 1 
62.00 1 

$8 per 


$4.7 
4.7 
39.00 
39.00 

Assorted Light, 


Sank Ref. Member I. B. C. 


BOX 90 


od 1 87-0 le 


S 


this year to the 
ART BOOK, 
u 


1000 


$80.00 


80.00 
00.00 
20.00 
20.00 
100, 


NAPOLEON, OHIO 





300,000 NATIONAL CHICKS 


Bred from carefally 


PE: sonas 
White, Brown, 
Holly-Tane. Wh. 
Barred Rocks, 
Reds & White Rocks, 
Wh. Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons 

100% 


Buff Leghorns 
& Br. Leghorns . 
Anconas 


Blk. Minoreas .. 


live arrival guaranteed, 


NATIONAL CHICKS FARMS, 


Smith hatched 
50 100 

5.25 $9.00 

5 11.00 

25 12.00 

5 13.00 

: 5 14.00 

50 


selected breeders. 
25 500 

$43.00 

52.00 1 
57.00 
62.00 
65.00 
16.00 77.00 


Circular free 


Mifflintown, 


Bank reference. 


Box 408, 


IN JUNE AND JULY 


1000 
$84.00 


00.00 


Pa. 





OVER FORTY YEARS IN THE CHICKEN BUSINESS 


makes it possible for us to offer you chicks from stock of very heavy laying strains 


and best standard requireménts. 
if any, 
Rocks, 


lish Leghorns that are hard to equal as layers. 


Prices and quality of chicks in competition 
Ask for our catalog. 
NEW LONDON CHICK HATCHERY CO., 


in Single and Rose Comb Reds, White Wyandottes, 
Black. Minoreas, Rose and Single Comb Anconas, Hollywood, 


Tancred 
Our first hatch is due February 
with all. 

“There’s a Reason”. 


We hand you chicks for 1926 equalled by few breeders, 
3arred and White Plymouth 
and Eng- 


4th. 


BOX A, LONDON, OHIO 





NIAGARA CHIX AND DUX 
BIG PRICE REDUCTION 


Varieties 
White Leghorns 


strong, 


(High grade utility) 
Wyckoff, Hollywood & Brown Leghorns 
Wh. Leghorns (Spee. Matings) Anconas, 
Parks Bard Rox, Jumbo White Rox, Reds, 
White Wyandottes 
Pekin Ducklings, 
Indian Runners " ° 
Assorted Heavies 10%, “Assorted 
hatching. 100% live delivery guaranteed. 


NIAGARA POULTRY FARM, 


ever lay ‘Brown’ s 
Blk. Minorcas 
Black Jersey Giants |........ 


Lights 9c, Months’ 
Circular free if you 


high producing 


old 


BOX 202 
R. CURTISS CO., Props. 


healthy hardy purebreds, Hogan 
breeding stock. 

Prices On: 2 50 

bcbbues $6.00 $11.25 

6.50 2.00 

6 75 3.00 

7.00 50 

7.50 25 

17.50 5.00 1 

CAghNONSEs SHADCESS 16.00 .00 
pullets from selected matings, fancy 
Established 1887 and still going strong. 


100 


wish. Order 


selected eggs 


CHIX FROM NORTHERN NEW YORK STATE, 
tested, 


500 
$52.50 


7.50 
60,00 
63.00 
67.50 
40.00 


for 
toesy 


RANSOMVILLE, N. Y. 





ITTANY VALLEY CHICK 
THE BIG FLUFFY KIND that jum; 
out of the box when you get them 
From pure-bred, high egg record. in 
spected and culled flocks. Live delivery 
guaranteed. We ship C. 0. D. 

25 50 
$3.00 $5.50 

50 


Prices On: 
S$. C. White, Brown Leghorns. . 
Brd. Plymouth Rocks, R. I. Reds . 3.50 6 
Wh. Plymouth Rocks, Wh. Wyan- 

dottes 


100 
$10.00 
12.00 


J 
14.00 
9.00 
larger lots 


5.00 
op 
Pa. 


Box 105, Bellefonte; 


FROM PURE BRED FREE RANGE BREEDERS 
FOR EGG PRODUCTION 
Price per 100— June 
Mixed . $9.00 
td Wh. & B. Leghorns . .10.00 
CHIX Barred Rocks ¢ 
R. I. Reds 12.00 
Marey Strain Black Giants . ‘ 20.00 
Orders for less than 100 add hy per chick. 
Orders for 500 or more deduct44c per chick. 
Orders for 1000 or more deduct le per chick. 
Money refunded for dead chicks. Orders 
We pay postage, also special handling stamp. 
your order early. Reference Richfield Bank. 


JUNIATA POULTRY FARM. 


July 
$8.00 

9.00 
11.00 


RICHFIELD, 


BRED 


Aug. 
$8.00 
9.00 
11.00 
12.00 
20.00 


filled promptly. 
Let us 


book 


PA. 











QUALITY BABY CHICKS 
now booked for June 


Orders 
hipments. The 








Broiler Chicks ee . 
Catalog giving full particulars “and prices 
free on request. Write now. 
Nittany Valley Hatchery, 
BUY C. M. L. QUALITY- CHICKS 
GET NEW LOW SUMMER PRICES 
PEDIGREED TOM BARRON MALES head ou 
‘A No. 1 flocks of Barron White Leghorns. We 
do not believe better Barron Leghorns can 
be obtained in this country Also Chicke 
from good, pure, selected Barron Strain flocks 
oy at a lower cost. Also Chicks from selected 
heavy laying Barred and White Rocks, R. L 
Reds. Reasonable prices. JERSEY BLACK GIANT CHICKS. 
Get Catalog, full particulars and prices at once. 
Postpaid. Full Live Delivery Guaranteed 
C. M. LONGENECKER, Box 40 ELIZABETHTOWN, PA 
RELIABLE CHICKS °Y_°1" 
YEAR 
$7.00 PER 100 AND UP 
From good healthy free range stock. 
Rocks, Reds, Wyan., Leg. Mixed. Send for 
Catalog and Price List. Delivery guaranteed 
ann RELIABLE HATCHERY, 
Box - Millerstown, Pa. 
ideal month for success. 
Tancred and Wyckoff White Leghorns ....$ 8.00 Per 100 
Sheppard Mottled Anconas 10.00 “ 100 
Martin White Wyandottes 12.00 “ 100 
Parks Rocks and Owens Reds 11.00 “ 100 
100% live delivery. Circular 
SEIDELTON FARMS, Washingtonville, Pa. 
S.C. RHODE ISLAND RED CHICKS 
$15 hondred. Special mating $18 hundred. Black & 
White Leghorns $14 hundred from bred-to-lay stock. 
Guarantee satisfaction. 100% Delivery Circular 
BROOKFIELD POULTRY FARM, 
Box 160. McClure, Pa. 
SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 
and Hatching Eggs, Bred from extra large high-producing 
free-range breeders, mated to a tancred strain of males. 
Safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed 
ADRIAN DE NEEF - SODUS, N. Y. 





QUALITY BABY CHICKS 


bone Incubators. Pure Bred Stock. 
Thousands hatching daily. All year around. 
Leghorns, White, Brown, Buff, Black 
Rocks, Reds, Anconas, Minorcas 

White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons .... 
Broiler stock, Odds and Ends, Left Overs 
Lower prices on large quantities. 
Postage prepaid. Good chicks at fair prices 
guaranteed. Send for 
inspection {is invited. 
this advertisement and 
hatching 


Hackensack, WN. J. 


Smith or 
Reduced 
July 


14.00 “ 
16.00 * 
10.00 * 


order 
time. 


Better 
Save 


at once 


We also do 


Phone 1604. 


Hatched in 


$12.00 pe 


Live delivery guara 
Satisfaction 
folder or call at our hatchery 
direct 
Custom 
SCHOENBORN’S HATCHERY, 335 Main 


our 
Wish- 
prices. 


Hatched, 


r 100 
wo 
100 
100 

inteed, 


Your 
from 


St., 





20,000 WEEKLY. 100% 

teed. Postpaid prices on 

Buff & Brown Leghorns, Anconas $5%4 
Barred & White Rocks, R. I. Reds 314 12 
Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes .... 13 
Buff Rocks, Black Minorcas <oveer 13 
Mixed $8 per 100. Heavy Mixed 6 10 
Order from this a& Save time. 


3OLDEN RULE HATCHERY, 


Live Delivery G 
50 100 


White, $10 


Box B, BUCYRUS, 


uaran- 
500 


% 50 


Fine Free Catalog. 








BABY CHICKS 
laying free range flocks 
$ 8.00 Per 

8.00 
10.00 “ 
10.00 ** 
8.00 “ 

100% 


From heavy 
5. ¢ j 
Ss. C. Bre 
Barred Rock 
8. C. Rhode 
Broilers or Mix Chick ee 
Special Prices on 500 & 1000 
paid safe delivery guaranteed, 
3. W. NACE, BOX 161, 


Island Red 


lots. 





RICHFIELD, 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


pre- 





PR. 








BOS QUALITY ACCREDITED CLASS A HICKS 


and 
ile. 


After May 10th, S. C. Eng. Whit 
Leghorns 10¢. Sheppard’s Anconas 
Rocks and R. I. Reds 13¢. 
No money down with order, 
Postpaid. Catalog F 
BOS HATCHERY, - 


100% live o& 


ree. 
ZEELAND, MICH., 


Brown 


Barred 
Assorted chicks 8¢, 


livery. 
a2¢ 
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The Carolinian—sy Rataei/ Sabatini 





maintenance of his life during that season their heads in force, and conversion to 
in His infinite mercy to spare him, would their doctrines ran like a wave across the 
he give him occasion to doubt her, or to thirteen provinces. So that when Richard 
suppose that anything but love had brought Henry Lee, of Virginia, had offered his 
her, or to suppose that anything but love’ resolution in Congress that “The United 
id brought about that precipitate mar- Colonies are and ought to be an Inde- 
\nd if he should not be pendent State,’ it was possible, although 
1, why, then she would spend the only by a bare majority, to adopt it. And 
lth that she would inherit to the last so it happened that the thanks of the Con- 
f irding the cause he had _ tinental Congress to the brave defenders 
used of Charles Town, despatched to them on 
a spirit did she address herself the 20th of July, were from the United 
to w h the Angel of Death States of America to the State of South 
a The Republic h “ome i 
CHAPTER III Ca na The Repub . had come into 
G - existence ind Moultrie’s guns of Fort 
NCI 
‘ : . , . Syl ans oh ¢ _ ¢ ; ws ¢ £. 
\RRY LATIMER did not die. For ullivan | ad fir da salute that went far 
‘ , : - to establish the independent government 
ortnight, during the torrid heat of “ 
' 7 } whose declaration was read a very few 
1 he lav a prey to a tever that “ . , ‘ 
. digs? days later in Congress by Mr. Thomas 
’ ind flowed almost with t regular- , : 
, , I 
i the tide finally to nk down and - 
| » mt shores of convalescence. In Charles 1 the Declaration of 
| eatest factor in his re- Independence was not read until the first 
CON as the will to live. aroused in Monday in \ugt By then, Harry Lati- 
en he und that he owed the mer, whilst still reduced in strength, was 








What Happened in the Story Thus Far 


|= YEAR i. 1775. The dark clouds of the revolution hang heavily over 
South Carolina. Harry Latimer, by his rebellious activities has caused the 


British governor to order his arrest, unless he leaves Charles Town in 48 hours. 
Myrtle Carey, to whom Latimer has been engaged, is the daughter of a staunch 
Tory, Sir William Carey. Due to their differences in political opinions, Myrtle 
breaks the engagement. With Latimer facing arrest, Myrtle’s love is rekindled 


and she consents to marry him if he will leave Charles Town. Their marriage 
Sir Andrew, who forces Latimer into an unfair duel, in which Myrtle’s 
“holds his fire” thereby preventing further challenges 


enfuriates 


father fires at Harry, who 


and attempts on his life by Carey, and promising to take it later at his dis- 
cretion. Under these circumstances Myrtle and Latimer leave for his large 


tobacco planting on the “back country”. 

Latimer is soon recalled to Charles Town and is made Captain in the army 
of South Carolina. The Governor of the Province has fled and preparations are 
made for actual war. Myrtle’s estrangement from her father and Harry's renewed 
military activities have caused her to become irritable and family quarrels become 
frequent and bitter.. However, her love is reborn when he leaves for Fort Sulli- 
van to aid in repulsing a British squadron which unsuccessfully attacks the de- 
fenses of Charles Town. WHarry is wounded. As he is brought to his home 
Myrtle loses consciousness. 














rr t peril t ite, tire- so far recovered from his wounds as to 
1 devoted ha h wife have himself carried in a sedan chair to 
had { for him s and Liberty Tree, the sp when Gadsden in 
| ait ne t t hours of h id days had pre ched sedition to the 
het he lf worn peopl [It was thronged now by men and 
' hy d by her will women, \ 1 old, and thither came 
’ ' m to hold him back the military, marching with drums beating 
t | him, a ) g else nd flags flving Hushed, they all stood 
| cot ed hit she in the weltering heat. to hear the Rev- 
! d desired m to live erend William Percy solemnly read the 
\ t 5 he \ i in Dec 1on hilst his black boy held 
‘ it last. under tl isistence n umbrella over him with one hand and 
> Pa r, she mitted to dividing { ed him with the othe 
| en f him it sh The Dec tion was received with ac- 
herself, might snatel une sorely needed clamations natural enough in the excite- 
ll d between them ex- ment of the moment. But not all present 
| it made an end at last to all acclaimed it Manv even of those who 
tv of furtl misunderstandings had been most resolute in combating King 
lf vou had died, Harry,’ ld him, George’s rigorous methods of coercion 
for me would have been at an end.’ were silent and uneasy, conscious of the 
And with the proofs of her self-sacrifice heritage they were renouncing, driven to 
| tion before him, he believed her it by the intransigence of those who ruled 
irtedly now He was thankful the parent country 
survived, and looked back with Henry Laurens, who stood near Harry’s 
r of hin ind his own stupidity chair, was observed by Myrtle to be in 
permitted a jealous doubt so tears, and the usually expressionless face 
uu t upon him as to send him of Tohn Rutledge Appe ired for once to 
era t of dea reflect spiritual pain 
\ le of war was beaten As they returned home from that func- 
( es Town, and a sense of tion, it seemed to Myrtle that between the 
i quickly ed to it, colonies and the mother country was en- 
the American mind was icted something akin to that ‘which had 
it British happened between her father and herself. 
, ; . ees ee CHAPTER IV 
. on 1. Parker's . 
= > oe _ GovERNOR RUTLEDGE 
‘ was. @ America ei RE followed now for South Caro- 
r to lina a period of peace and almost un- 
B troop ‘ ed prosperity, what time the war 
i nt t nd German mercen- with varyine fortune was raging in the 
treaty North 
G lan p é | victory of Fort Moultrie—as Fort 
' t had | rendered more Sullivan had been renamed by the legisla- 
| ind would tt in honor of its gallant defender—had 
t ( und accept earned the province this season of respite. 
t dep nd As one of the few open ports of Amer- 
lon av change 1, Charles Town became the gateway 
p! I republi- into the colonies for all supplies. The 
) 1 American | lence, Bay, for the next two vears and longer, 
‘ 1 minority, had raised was crowded with the shipping of neutral 


a 


countries, the wharves hummed wit! 
tivity; trade flourished. 

Winter came and went Harry 
Latimer was restored to his former vigour. 
To Myrtle these were perhaps the happiest 
She and Harry had 


be for e 


days she had known. 
come through storm into calm, and 
had learnt that the world was made up of 
her husband and their boy, and that events 
happening outside that world should and 
could make no impression upon it. 

They were as children, all three of them, 
during the spring and summer of ’77. 
Harry had been promoted to the rank of 


she 


major for his gallantry during th des 
fence of Fort Sullivan, although Moultrie 
himself had privately expressed to him 
the opinion that he deserved to be shot 
for it. 

And, meanwhile, in the North the 
fortunes of war fluctuated in amazi z 
waves At first the high hopes fired by 

e Carolinian victory over Sir Peter 
Parker steadily waned until that ‘readful 
moment at the end of °76, when all seemed 


lost beyond the chance of redemption. 
Washington, beaten back and back, had at 
last retreated across the Delaware, his 
army reduced by casualiies, sickness, and 
desertions to a mere three thousand men, 
and the river being now the only barrier 
between the British and Philadeiphia. The 
British, strong and well equipped, sat 
down complacently to await the freezing 


of the river so that they might cross and 
that remnant of an army 


it not meanwhile have completelv 


m ike an end 0: 
should 
melted away in panic. Cornwallis and his 
embarking in New 
The from the 


American of 


troops already 


York to return home 


were 
war 


ish as the 





trom point 
it an end. 


not it 


view, Was 
But it 


ington’s 


was an end from Washes 


Suddenly the country startled out 
of its gloom and despondency by the bold 
stroke of the American Commander-in- 
Chief in recrossing the Delaware on that 
Christmas night and like a 
thunderbolt upon the advanced post of the 


was 


descending 


enemy 

Hopes that 
had been drooping were again uplifted? 
men of the militia whose time was expir- 
ing longer thought of leaving the 
colours as they had been preparing to do, 
and flowed in more to 
strengthen the American arm. And back 
from New York and his ships came thé 
startled Cornwallis, who had = already 
counted the chickens that were never t6 
be hatched; back to New Jersey to in= 
the British forces that were to deal 


soared once more: spirits 


no 


recruits once 


crease 
with an enemy which yesterday had 
seemed not merely exhausted, but annihil= 
ated. 

Thus the war may be said to havé 
recommenced. It dragged wearily of 
through °77 with the same varyin:, ebB 
and flow as before, fortune in the maifi 
favouring the British arms, and Ameri= 


can hopes gradually sinking, until suddenly 
from the very nadir they were lifted if 
mic-October to the zenith. 

Buygoyne and the whole British lorth= 
ern Army, surrounded at Saratoga by the 
Americans under General Gates, his sup- 
plies cut off and without hope of relief 
from Clinton, was compelled to the hu- 
miliation of complete surrender. 

Such was the shock of the news in Eng- 
land that at last King George was con- 
strained to put aside the obstinacy which 
had brought the empire this humiliation 
and to which he had sacrificed his finest 
colony. Under the pressure of outraged 
public opinion, which, unable to endure 
more, was manifesting a dangerous temper, 
Lord North was compelled to come for- 
ward with two conciliatory bills. By these 
the King not only conceded now everything 
that had been the the con- 
troversy and over which already so much 
eood red blood had been shed; he offered 
more than America had ever asked 
offered it too late. Congress 


occasion of 


far 
3ut he 


(Continued om page 15) 
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Lone Scouts 
of America 


American Agriculturist Tribe 











[ “Ll pledge allegt- 
ance to my flag 
ind the Nation for 
which tt stands, 
with liberty and 
gustice for all. 1 
will do a useful 
thing each day ana 
be worthy of the 
name Lone Scout.’ 

ae E last we pub- 

lished a list of 

Amateur Publications, 

some changes have oc- 

curred. The follow- 

ing list is up to date 

— — and we suggest that 

every Lone Scout subscribe to at least 
one .* UR S. A. P. 

Chicago Lone Scout—H. A. Szafraniec, 

2144 Potomac Ave., Chicago, Ill. 25c a year. 


Tex-Ark-Oma Lone Scout—O. L. Crain, 
Marland, Okla. 25c¢ a year. 

The National Boy—Eari S. Miers, 113 
First St., Hackensack, N. J. 15¢ a year. 

Joyhawk News—Homer Hatch, Gridley, 
Kans. 25c a year. 

Scout Items—irving C. Peterson, Gurney, 
Wisc. 35c a year. 

Breezy Scout—Albert Karalfa, 9403 Buck- 
eye Road, Cleveland, Ohio. Charter sus- 
pended unti! August, 1926. 

The Pueblo Totem—Dean Stuart Walley, 
1733 W. 24th St., Los Angles, Cal. 30c 
a year. 

Lone Scout Lodge—Bert Stubbs, 116 De- 
voe St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 25c a year. 

Black Hawk News—Douglas G. Peppard, 
4057 N. Lincoin St., Chicago, Ill 25¢ a 
year. 


























The “Whip-por-will” Tribe of Sabael, 
N. Y. The members are from left to 
right: Stuart King, Lee Fish, Sachem; 
Leo Kerst, Chief; Ralph Fish, Scribe; 
Fred Locke, Wampum Bearer. 

Maine Booster—E. Kenneth Stanley, 
Bethel, Maine. 25c a year. 
Lone iIndian—A. Pinkney Harris, Caff- 


mey, So. Carolina. 20c a year. 
The Hawkeye Star—Willis C. Pheips, R. 


F. D., No. 2, Box 56, Titonka, towa. 25c 
a year. 
The Iilini- Edward A. Bangs, 6250 Mag- 


Molia Ave., Chicago, tll. 25c a year. 


The Mohawk Scout—Fred Munich, 328 
Lafayette Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 25c a 
year. 

The Voice—Carlyn Hamilton, Route “B”, 
Milton, Florida. 20c a year. 


Scouting News—John P. Riley, Paoli, In- 
@iana. 50c a year. 

National Scout—Frederick P. Kruelle, 3 
Grindon Ave., Lauravifle, Balt., Md. 25c 
a year 

Handy Craftsman—Anton Watkins, 
307, Easton, Pa. 25¢ a year 

The Kokonut—Spencer 
Horatio St., Tampa, Florida. 

The Radiocite—John Zabel, 
Bivd., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

The Chronicle—Rex Stadel, 
St., Buffalo, N. Y. 25c a year. 

The Okayto Scout—Lawrence 
Oconto, Wisconsin. 25c a year. 

American Scout—Dwight Oxley, 1203 Car- 
fos Ave., Wichita, Kansas. 10c a year. 


Box 


Coleman, 1106 
25c a year. 
867 Grant 
10c a year. 
553 Suffolk 


Kenney, 


A. A. Literary Contest News 


Although we have received but few en- 
tries for the A. A. literary contest, the con- 
test spirit is picking up and may soon de- 
velop into a hot race for the prizes which 
will be decided at the close of the contest. 

We are still in need of more entries so 
We may procure a reasonable prize for the 
winners and make the contest more inter- 


esting. Get your friends and corries to 
join, send contributions to A. A., Soy’s 
Life and the tribe papers, make “PEP” 


your password and show us some SPEED! 

Some scouts seem to be in Ignorance of 
the contest and do not understand it. Hf, 
for this reason you are hesitating to send 
In your entry, send a stamp to the writer 
and get complete details. 

The writer has a smali collection of as- 
Sorted Tribe papers and will give a few to 
@ach scout Joining NOW. We accept Indi- 
vidual awards, such as a sub to a tribe 
Paper, a _ story book, etc. individual 
awards may be given by anyone interested 
In the development of the contest. 

Remember contestants! when you have 

Ints, send a record of them to Frank 

aughn, Donald Bullis or the writer, so we 
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General Motors.’ 


DISTRIBUTOR: 


(13) 603 


2 om 


| 


AY or night—at the touch of a button 
this new Delco-Light starts, runs, stops 
\—automatically, providing economical electric 
current for light and power requirements. It 
represents the very latest in farm electric 
service—a full automatic, non-storage battery 
plant at a very low price. 


The Delco-Light line now includes a plant 
for every purse and purpose—battery plants 
in several sizes—a self-cranking plant without 
storage battery and the full automatic, non- 
storage battery Delco-Light—all products of 


“Learn how little Delco-Light now costs— 
and how easily you can buy it on the GMAC 
monthly payment plan. ; Write to nearest 
distributor listed below, or direct to Delco- 
Light Company, for complete information. 


Domestic Electric Co., Inc. 


39 West 45th St. 


New York City 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation, Dept. J-28 , DAYTON, OHIO 








DELCO~LIGHT _ 


FARM ELECTRICITY? 











Please send com- 
plete informaton 


about Delco-Light. 
N 


Town 


County 


RFD State 














may announce the leaders In the A. A. 
column as often as possible. 


Our present leaders are as follows: 


Pe WE necteeesensnsesees 43 points 
Leo Kerst ..... Scccccccocceves 10 points 
PEOTOID GRMGOR cecccccccccces 10 points 
SEND GUND: ecccudececcessan 1 point 


HARRY PHILLIPS, 
Averill Park, N. Y. 





Lone Scout Letters 


Dear Lone Scouts: 

My brother Wayne Delp, Herman Meler 
and myself are holding meetings once a 
week at our homes. We live near Indian 
Hill where the Indians from all over the 
Eastern part of North America made their 
tools and weapons. Red and blue flint are 
abundant in the neighborhood. We are 
making collections of Indian relics and dif- 
ferent varieties of wood. We would be 
glad to receive speciments of each. 

| am 12 years old and in the first year 
high school. School is 3 miles away. | live 
on a farm of 104 acres. My brother and t 
trapped some this winter and got eight 
skunks. There are several forests in the 
vicinity. i help my father with the farm 


work and chores and milk every night and 
morning. 
Scoutingly yours, 
DEAN DELP, (5 points) 
Coxsackie, N .Y. 
* * * 
Dear Brother Scouts: 
| went on an eight mile hike Saturday 
and enjoyed it fine. Walked on Pennsy!- 
vania R. R. for a mile until | came to a 
wood. | traveled along leisurely and pres- 
ently came in sight of a house. Not know- 
ing who lived there | decided to climb a 
tree and look at the surroundings. When 
| got tired of the position and was Just 
ready to get down, | noticed a man driving 
a big red bull out of the barn and between 
the house and my tree. |! then sat very 
quiet and was unobserved and when |} felt 
that the coast was clear | want towards 
the nearest fence and breathed easier. |! 
think I will go camping this summer. 
Scoutingly yours, 
WALDO SHIPMAN, 
R F. D. 7, Delaware, Ohio. 
* * * 
Dear Lone Scout Editor: 


Piease enroll me In your woodchuck-rat 
contest. § am writing late but have been 





quite active since the starting of the cone 
test ang have already captured 4 rats in 
my steel traps and have 4 traps set for 
woodchucks with good prospects of getting 
more. Of Boy! | think this is one of the 
best contests ever staged by the A. A, 
and | am off for that first prize. 1 think it 
would be a good idea to have the contest- 
ants write and tell you how many wood- 
chucks and rats they have caught so you 
can announce same in the A. A. column for 
us other contestants to know who has 
caught the most rats. Wishing the tribe 


and the contest every success, | am 
After a Prize, 
HARRY PHILLIPS, (5 po!nts) 
Averill Park, N. We 


* * * 


Dear Lone Scouts: 

| have thought of a good way to encoure 
age scouts in local tribes to join the rat 
and woodchuck exterminating contest. That 
is for each local tribe to give a prize to 
the scout in that tribe who secured the 
most woodchucks and rat tails by the close 

of the contest 
Scoutingly yours, 

JOHN PARRY, (5 points) 

Camden, N. We 
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Round Trip tn etther 
direction including 

















J* 
Largest Fleet of Liners 
on the Great Lakes 


A 4-day round trip cruise on the luxuri- 
ous steamers Eastern States and Western 
States, the fastest ships out of Chicago. 
Music, deck games, dancing, with hostess 
in attendance. Equipped with wireless. 
Autos carried. Unlimited stop-over privi- 
leges at Mackinac Island and either 
Detroit or Chicago. Service three times 
weekly from Detroit, June 24th to Sep- 
tember 4th; from Chicago, June 26th 
to September 6th. Tickets limited to 
sleeping accommodations. 
[ Ilustrated Booklet of D&C TOURS 


matled upon receipt af 2 cenl stamp. 
Address Dept. AA 


Overnight Service to 


Mackinac Island 
**The Summer Wonderland”’ 
from Chicago or Detroit 
Three times weekly June 24th to Septem- 


ber 6th. Week-end trips. Round ¢ 
trip including berth and meals 31 


Grand Cruise between 
Buffalo and Chicago 


Special round trip rate including berth 
and meals on all steamers in effect every 
Monday, June 24th to Sept. 6th. Eight day 
limit. Stop-overs at Niagara Falls, 320 
Detroit, Mackinac Island, or Chicago. 


Overnight Service between 


Detroit and Cleveland 


daily to Dec. Ist. Fare $3.60 one way; $6.50 
round trip. Also daylight trips during 


uly and August. Autos carried. ire- 
a aboard. 
Between Detroit and 


Buffalo and Niagara Falls 


The Greater Detroit, ‘The 


Leviathan of the Great 
Lakes,"’ and Greater Buffalo, 
“The Majestic of the Great 
Lakes,”” provide overnight 


000.000 service daily to November 
7 . Ist, between Detroit and 








“CREATER _ Buffalo and Niagara a 
. * Fare $6.00 one way; 311.3 
a round trip. 
val FOR RESERVATIONS or fur- 
GREATER® ther information add E. H. 
. ken, Acting General Pa 
BUFFALO on Age t ) Mich 
— - . : A . a ross A. A. Sch antz 
- feet fe ith President 
650 first class stat ms J. T. McMillan 
and crew of 300 men Vice-Pres. & Gen. Moar. 
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If the Sewing Machine Does Not Feed 


The Third of the Series on Caring for the Sewing Machine 


O* ill machines, there is some device 
the changing of which will cause 

t titch to be longer or shorter than 
b Why is it that t length of 
titch changed when you vary the 
tting of the stitch re gulatot Some 
vill j s because tl machine runs 
ter, others that tl 1 l travels 
fas or farther and others that this 
change is accomplished by me oper- 
itiol of the shutth None of these, 
lrowever, are correct. By changing the 
stitch regulator, vou mercly enable the 
corrugated feed to travel back a greater 
or lesser distance while the needle is 
up out of the cloth Consequently, 
more or less fabric will be carried 


through under the needle when it is up 
and accordingly the stitch will be longer 


or shorter. 
Watch 
Th 
is by referring you directly to your ma- 
With the presser foot up, the 
unthreaded and no cloth on the 


the Action of the Feed 


simplest way of explaining this 


chine. 
needle 








machine, turn the hand wheel slowly. 
If you observe the action of the cor- 
Prescor Bar ~ f 


, a + : 
Pressure Regulating > 
2 


Thumb Screw 


Face Plate Screw 


Presser Bar Lifter 
~s 


Thread Toke-up Spring ; + a— Tension Discs 





Thread Guide 


\ T, 


Fr 





Needle Bar Threa 


Presser Foot The 


Back Bei 
' : 
Fig. 1—Parts with names 

iwated l, you will note that it trav 

els in a definite order, in four directions 
It will rise, move back away from you, 
drop down and then move toward vou 
Chis action is indicated by the arrows 
in figure No. 1. As vou sew, the feed 
continually repeats this cycle of motion 
for every stitch. You will have noted 
that the feed is in contact with the fabric 
only during the time while it is “up 
When it rises, it pinches the choth be 


tween itself and the presser foot. When 


it travels away from vou, it pulls the 

cloth under the needk It then drops 

down and comes forward, preparatory 

to rising and again gripping the fabric 

On all machines, the needle is up out of 

tl cloth during the time the feed is 

raveling back 

Why the Stitch is Long or Short 

ry} needle always descends 1 the 

it plac mm eV 1 inne The 

! t ‘ r varied by drawing 
‘ l cl inder the necdl 

t i I will t the tch 

| t test stitch and 

t f the feed as vou 

] t hand heel, vow will 
' ' | , 7 ry bax 

| | 1. S. befear t drops 

dow If vou now set the stitch regu- 

l l longest stitch and observe 

t tion « he feed. vou will note that 

t und 1 es back nearly the full 


leneth of tl lot, figure 1, L, before it 


d do " If vou have observed this, 
IT think it will be clear to vou why in 
{ first pla ut will get a_ short 

itch and whv in the second you will 
ect a long titch 

T ippr ciate that knowing this will 
not help vou to be a better scamstress, 

t it mav enable vou some day to use 
2 machine which vou might otherwise 
i \ toe k ive 





2 ~ Tension Regulating Thumb Nut 
Tension Spring 
Needle Clamp Thumb Screw 


mnt Bed Slide 


roat Plate 


Long shuttle vibrating 


By F. G. BEHRENDS 


Knowigg how the cloth is fed when 
the machine is working properly, you 
should be able to determine the cause 
of it not feeding if that trouble develops. 
ever encounter such a machine, 
my that after removing 
the cloth, you turn the hand wheel slow- 
You know that 
drop down 


lt you 


suggestion is 


ly and watch the feed. 
it must rise, travel 
and come forward in order to fyed the 
fabric. If it merely rises and falls, the 
cloth will stand still 
ji the feed regulator 
est stitch. This might be the cause of 
the trouble. If it is not, then remove 
the throat plate and sce if lint is not 
packed in the slot around the feed, fig- 
ure No: 2, so that it cannot move back 
and forth. 

Next observe the height to which the 
feed rises. When it rises, docs it extend 
up through the throat plate a distance 
equal to the depth of teeth on the feed, 
figure No. 2? If it extends up farther 
than this or less than this, the height of 
the feed should be adjusted. You have 


b ick, 


Examine and see 
is set for the short- 


Bobbin Winder 
Spring Knob 


PRR, 

. a. < 

LY . s 

Bobbin Windey 
Pulley 


Bobbin Winder 


Thread Guide 





\Bobbin Winder 
Worm Wheel 







Stitch Regu.ating Thumb Screw 







machine, 


peopl who have had to 
pull on the cloth in order to make it 
feed. If you question them, they will 
say the feed is dull. But it is not. On 
family machines, the feed seldom if ever 
gets dull The trouble is the feed can- 
not work because of dirt. Clean it and 

the machine feed. If the 
regulator is set right, the feed rises 
the throat plate and the feed is 
the fabric will be generally fed 
the needle. If the feed is work- 
properly and still the goods do not 


feed, there 


seen sewing 


then watch 
stitch 
above 
clean, 
under 
Ing 


is still one other adjustment 





Fig. 2—Adjusting Thread Guide 


that may be checked 
or not enough on the presser 
foot? At the the needle bar 
housing and around the upper end of the 
bar, there is a thumb screw, 
No. 3, by means of which the 
pressure of the presser foot on the 
fabric may be regulated. The presser 
foot rests on the feed holding the cloth 
n position while the machine is sewing. 
The pressure should regulated ac- 
cording to the fabric to be stitched, 
heavy enough to prevent the material 
from ri with the needle and still 


Is there too much 


pressure 


top ot 


presser 


higure 


be 


ne 
sing 


enable the work to feed along smooth- 
ly. A pressure that is too heavy will 
cause the machine to run hard and will 
leave the print of the feed on fine ma- 


terials. The heavier the material the 
more pressure is required. Fine ma- 
terials require light pressure. To in- 
crease the pressure, turn the thumb 
screw, figure No. 3 to the right. To 


decrease the pressure, turn the adjust- 
ing screw to the left. 


What If the Goods do not Feed When 
You Start to Sew? 


Sometimes, when starting, the cloth 
instead of feeding remains stationary. 
This may be due to the knotting of the 
threads around the shuttle. It is a good 
plan always to draw up the lower thread 
before starting, figure No. 4. Pull suf- 
ficient thread through the needle to start 
sewing, hold the end in the left hand 
and with the right, turn the hand wheel 
over until the needle goes down and 
the under thread is pulled up through 
the needle hole in the throat plate, fig- 
ure No. 4. Both threads should then be 
laid back under the presser foot before 
starting. 

Another cause of the material not 
feeding properly may be that the fabric 
was not placed far enough under the 
presser foot for the needle to strike the 
fabric for the first stitch. Do not place 
the material so far in front of the needle 


that the first stitch will not be taken 
in the material 
Why Sewing Is Crooked 
Some of you have probably seen a 
machine which did not Sew straight 
without guiding the material. If the 
machine is perfect and the needle 


straight, a machine will sew straight. If 
the needle is bent or the presser foot out 
of level, the sewing will be crooked. If 
by inserting a straight needle, the trou- 
ble is not remedied, a new foot might 
be purchased and tried. If neither of 
these changes help matters, a competent 
mechanic should be called in to look 
the j 

In closing, I wish to the 
matter of regulating the length of stitch. 
The length of stitch should be regulated 
to suit the thread and material that is 
to be used. When stitching fine mater- 
ial, use a fine needle, fine thread and a 
short stitch. With heavy material, use 
a coarse needle and thread and a longer 
stitch. About twenty stitches to the 
inch makes a desirable for ordi- 
nary sewing. 


machine over. 


mention 


stitch 


I have endeavored in this article to 
explain to vou, the parts of the machine 
which feed the cloth and vary thé 
length of stitch. In the issue of June 
26 the causes of the more common sew- 
ing machine troubles with remedies will 
be considered. Next week we shall dis- 
cuss cleaning and oiling. 

(lilustrations Copyriaht, U. §. A. 19 


Singer Mfe. Co. All rights reserved 


countries.) 


15, by thé 
Pie 


A Kitchen Mat 

F' YR a kitchen mat to cover the floor if 
front of the stove, I took three “mid+ 
dlings” sacks, opened them out and cut 
off all the seams. Laid carefully on top 
of cach other, they were next pinned round 
the four sides and then tacked together by 
a sirong thread. Then I cut out squares 
from the best parts of a worn rose-colored 
flannel shirt, also a few smaller squares. 
These were laid on the mat in an attrac- 
tive but simple pattern, laying each squaré 
on diamond-wise and each one was pinned 
in position and then sewed on. A border 
of the same material completed the mat. 
My next idea, evolved from the abové 
experiment, is to use dyes, and when I 
make another mat, dye three sacks of some 
dark shade of color, and dye a piece of 
the sacking a contrasting color for the 

pattern. H. McF., Canada. 
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Stretching Dimes into Dollars 


Ana A Hint About Steaming Fooas---Seasonal Patterns 


WAS brought up by my grandfather, 
who fairly idolized me and I always 
jhad the best of everything. After his 
death, things changed quite a bit, I had a 
large number of clothes at the time of 
my marriage, but like everything else, they 
didn’t wear forever. Like most farm wo- 
men, my allowance consists of what I have 
left of the cream and egg money each 
week, after buying the family supplies. So, 
early this spring I was faced with a short- 











Nice for School ‘‘Affairs’’ 


Pattern 2679 with its softly flaring skirt, 
dainty puffed sleeves and tucked fuliness across 
the front has just the right air for the “dress-up” 
dress. Jt is especially good for the high school 
er college girls and for slender women. it 
should, of course, be made up in one of the softer 
silk crepes or cottons. It comes in sizes 16 years, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 334 yards of 40 inch material with %& 
gerd of 40 inch contrasting. Price 13c. 





_— 





age of clothing and a very small supply 
of money, to purchase anything with, not 
only for myself, but for a small, fast- 
growing boy as well. I went through an 
old trunk that contained relics of better 
days, to see what I could find to help 
solve the problem. I found hats in good 
condition, a black lace and a pink organdie ; 
a dozen pairs of silk stockings of various 
colors that were in need of a little repairs; 
three light gingham dresses, two serge 
skirts, one white dotted voile and a light 
blue flowered voile dress, and several 
gingham aprons that had been laid aside, 
and, finally a navy blue serge jumper. I 


ripped th cwo skirts apart, repaired the 
stockings, let down the hems of the 
dresses. The apron tops were worn badly, 


so I ripped them apart and pressed them - 


out, thinking I would find a use for them. 
Then I went shopping, I couldn't find a 
dress for less than $40 and suits were $60. 
Little boy’s suits were $5 and overalls $1 
a pair. I ran across 3% yards of black 
canton crepe, which was on sale for $3. 
A light gray silk was offered me, for 
$3.50, but I shook my head. “It’s too 
light,” I told the clerk. “You could dye 
it,” she suggested. I had an idea. Why 
not dye the things I had at home? I 
purchased the black silk and a dozen pack- 
ages of dye, three patterns, a patent leather 
belt and small wreaths of flowers and I 
went home. 

I dyed the stockings black, using three 
papers of black dye, one gingham dress 
was dyed light blue, another lavender, and 


another old rose. 
was dyed light green, and I re-dyed the 
blue one, the original color and added new 
collars and cuffs to all. Then I cut the 
top off the jumper dress and made a new 
waist for it out of the canton crepe. What 
I had left, I used to cover the organdy 
hat, placed a tiny ribbon and the wreath 
around it and I had a new hat for scarcely 
any cost at all. I used the two skirts to 
make two little suits for my little boy, 
while the overalls were made from the 
aprons. 

I had such good luck in dyeing my 
clothes, that I decided to try to dye the 
rug which I had on the front room floor. 
It was a sort of a blackish green—dead 
looking color. IT first gave it a hard 
sweeping with a large quantity of salt over 
it, to clean it. I used 6 quarts of water, 
¥Y% gallon salt (to set the color) 5 pack- 
ages of blue dye. JI dissolved the salt 
thoroughly, added the dye and let it all 
come to a hard boil. Then I removed it 
from the stove with a stiff broom I began 
to scrub the dye in. It turned the rug to 
a deep yellow. I let it dry over night; 
then I gave another application, using 7 
packages of green dye this time. My rug 
is now a deep purplish blue and looks 
like new. 

I needed new curtains and shades, so 
when I came across a remnant of cretonne 
for o98c, I purchased it. I removed the 
old shades, and tacked the cretonne cur- 
tains in place on the rollers. First I 
hemstitched them and they do double duty, 
as shades and curtains, and look very 


nice. This is what it all cost me: 
Dye for rug and dresses ............. $3.00 
Thread HUES CSSRROwNESSCUSRENASEASONS -36 
Seer -occecevencoeeseescoesse Se 
Wreaths for two hats ....... soccesece 1.50 
PRNS TORUNOF BOTS 2... csscecccvcccese .50 
Cretonne for curtailing .........eccceees -98 
Organdie trimming for gingham 
GPOCSES .occccccs eT eT Tere Cre 
WE Nath tin uscbeetaddaseacsesieesa $9.84 


Steaming Foods 


ALWAYS steam dumplings and think 
they are much lighter and more 
healthful than when cooked in water. 








No. E338-6—Ladies dress. 
Green Japanese crepe embroidered in yel- 
low, darker green orange and just a bit of 


The model is 


an odd shade of red. Lines of cross stitch 
are yellow. By the way these crosses are 
large, which make for style and rapid 
work. Flowers at the ends of the lines are 
alternating yellow and orange. The orange 
flowers have black French knot centres, 
and the yellow flowers orange centres. The 
large flower in the centre diamond of cross 
stitches, is the tomato red, with an orange 
flower beside it. The small revers are at- 
tached, and may be omitted leaving a plain 
round neck, if one prefers. Light green or 
blue Japanese crepe stamped for dress. 
Sizes 34 to 42 $1.25. Sizes 42 to 46 $1.60. 
Floss 30c. or rope silk 60c. 


The white voile dress Drop them into a greased baking dish, 


set this in a steamer over a kettle of hot 
water and steam for twenty-five min- 
utes or until they do not stick when 
pierced with a fork. Do not remove 
the steamer cover before that time or 
your dumplings will fall. 

This year our potatoes are so mealy 
that when I boil them, all the outside 
is wasted in the water, so I steam them 
instead. It takes a little longer but I 
know that the family is having valua- 
ble vitamines that would otherwise be 
lost. 

The only way I have ever discovered 
of warming over squash so that it tastes 
like freshly cooked squash is to steam 








Girl’s Bloomer Dress 














Pattern 1678 shows @ popular style for little 
girls. It has raglan sleeves, a becomingly round- 
ed collar, and bloomers to match. It comes in 
sizes 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. Size 8 requires 
3% yards of 36 inch material with 2 yards of 
binding. Price 13c. 

TO ORDER: Write name, address, 
pattern numbers and sizes clearly and 
correctly and enclose with correct re- 
mittance in stamps or coin (although 
coin is sent at own risk). Send all or- 
ders to Pattern Department, American 
Agriculturist, 461-4th Avenue, New 
York City. Add 12c for one of our 
Summer Fashion Catalogues. 








it until hot in the top part of a double 
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Make washday an easier 
day—with Fels-Naptha’s 
extra help! 


Good soap and plenty of 
dirt-loosening naptha, 
working together ir 
Fels-Naptha, make 
clothes clean quickly ~° 
thoroughly, safely! 


This is extra help you can 
get only in Fels-Naptha. 


Your dealer has Fels-Naptha— 
or will get it for -~u 


Dirt 


Can be defeated 


HERE is no necessity for al- 

lowing dirt to enter and stay 
in your milk—and for you to re- 
ceive the low prices dirty milk 
brings. 

Do as thousands of dairy farm- 
ers are doing. Filter milk into 
your milk pail through Johnson & 
Johnson Filter Cloth. Filter it 
through this cloth whenever you 
transfer it. Strain it into the cans 
through Johnson & Johnson Cot- 
ton Discs in your milk strainer. 
J & J means clean milk. 

You will find these products eco- 
nomical and easy to use. You will 
find them profitable in results. Get 
them from your dealer. Or, address 
Johnson & Jchnson, Dept. A-612 
New Brunswick, N. J., for FREE 
SAMPLES AND BOOKLET. 


FILTER CLOTH COTTON DISCS . 








IN 
MILK 















boiler. 

An excellent way to bring out aH the 
richness in prunes is to soak them over 
night then the next morning pour them 
into a double boiler and let them steam 
all day on the back side of a stove. 

My family is old fashioned enough to 
enjoy steamed bread for breakfast. This 
is the way I steam it so that there are 
no wet spots. Lay a folded cloth on a 
plate, pile the slices on this, cover with 
another folded cloth, put into the steam- 
er and cover this with another cloth 
large enough so that the four corners 
stick outside when the cover is put on. 

—Mrs. Ery Camp. 





The Carolinian 
(Continued from page 12) 


would not treat with King George until 
he withdrew from America his armies 








Almost at the samé 
Paris brought Francé 


and his fleets. 


time Franklin in 
Independ- 


not only to recognize the 


ence of America, but into a_ treaty 
of alliance defensive and offensive. Thus 
Great Britain, im the hour of dismay, 


found herself faced not only by her own 
recalcitrant offspring, but by her hereditary 
foe as well. 

It was evident that the Ministry af 
home that the war in the North, which 
twice had been all but won, was now de- 
finitely lost. All was to be begun again 
and it was now determined as a last res 
from thé 


sort to attempt the conquest 
South. ° 


(Continued next week) 
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eed h Ss | ssifi S SMALL WHITE off-grade beans free from VEGETABLE PLANTS—25 million now 
| e e ( ; a € ( | Ac ! stone or dirt make excellent feed for cows or ready. Fine field grown stocks. Varicties, cab- 
Classified Advertising Rates pigs. Twenty dollars per ton. H. F. SNYDER, bage: Copenhagen Market, Succession, | Flat 
Churchville, N. Dutch, Wakefield and Danish Ballhead. 300 
DVERTISEMENT re inserted im this department at the rate of S$ cents a word. : $1.00; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.25, prepaid. iix- 
The minimum charge per insertion is $1 per week. CASH PAID for Dairymen’s League Certifi- | PTeSS coll — 10,000, $10.00. Golden Acre, 1,000 
Gast eb ent Ut each initial, abbreviation and whole number, an cluding name and cates of indebtedness, all series. L. F. THORN- $3.00 prepaid; express collect 11,000, "$20 00. 
address. Thus “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St., Mount Morris, N. " counts as eleven TON, Dimock, Pa ayo ro" P 4 hig Pe ¥ mg, wares, 206 
words oeenee $1.50; 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.00, prepaid Ex: 
Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. . oo ey = L SCREEN SIEVES and | BESS collect, 10,000, $15.00 PEPPER PLANTS 
; ” wire cloth fe r mill. W. C. AUL, Mf'd | 75% 100; 500, $3.00; 1,000, $5.00 postpaid. Ex- 
The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell LYONS FANNING MILL, Lyons, N. Y Press cseuccts, 10,000, $30.00. CAULIFLOWER 
—— : . > , sANTS. 500, $3.00; 1,000, $5.00 prep: E 
a VERY week the AMERICAN AGaICcuLTuRIST reaches over 130,000 farmers in New York, “VERY 1” , °S lle $40. “TRAN PANT °D 
eRe west re a sain wae aes ea oe mA ERYTHING Printed! Write FRANKLIN: | Fox collect, 10,000, $40.00. TRANSPLANTED 
office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City, not later than the second Monday previous wernt Mest - 500, $4.00; 1,000 $6.50, repaid "ooae ao 
to date of issue. Cancellation orders must reach us on the same schedule. Because of -oyTT , " lect, 10,000, "$50.00 “Frome: att ) an ele 
te ie cote to subscribers and their friends, cash or money order must accompany your (MAIL YOUR KODAK FILMS to us; we de- | satisfaction ‘absolutely te By gym tire 
order + a. ma ad 6 eed ar UBIO. 1045 for funded. Shipping capacity half million per day 
—$—— — - ce eee , ates. Springhcth, Obin 10% S./J. P. COUNCILL COMPANY, Franklin, Va. 
> S TE —POULTRY— Svumnnemaisial INE 
TURKEYS aeauaee . ; FINE CABBAGE—Tomato Plants, dozen eare 
AGENT NEW PLAN it « to earn TURKEY EGGS—Fr mm our famous pure bred |] Sitk [ FROM MILL—Pure Jersey Glove ly, late, varieties, 300, 75c; 500, $1.00; 1000, 
$50.00 $1 eel tweet 001 Mammoth Bronce. Boutbon Red, Narragansett | ...3 y yard—Save 50%. Satisfaction guaran- $1.75. . Early, late cauliflowe r, pepper, Sweet Po- 
wearer, Me ‘ wig i Penre ad White Holland flo “og Order carly. WAL Vest Bloomers, Enough cloth ~_ oO. tato, 300, $1.50; S00, $2.00; 1000, $3.50 pre- 
sent a real nut \\ f FREI ER BR S., Powhatan Point, Ohio $7, — ) x a rs, Sh _—— gown, for $5, es Big lots less. Plants well packed satis- 
SAMPLES MADISO SH 66 Broad z : — — » Pf 70c, ec, 90c §$ per square yard. action guaranteed, MAPLE GROVE P r 
SAMPLES. | \ | ( acne c oee — . $9 ee was ONYX rE XTILE MIL LS, Gloversville, N. Y FARMS, Franklin, Va. — 
red Rock Reds, $ 100; rite Rocks, $12-100; 
—_ . $7-100; heavy, $9-100. All No. 1 HOMESPUN CHEWING <ING], ONIONS, Beets, Le . 
: 100 NG O ) I S, Beets, Lettuce, $1 pe : = 
CATTLE Ir Ran > ek le adde ed it less than 100 roBACCO Five pounds $1 os — a hage, Celery, Kohl R bi, Semel Bm ns, p — 
: ve delivery guaranteed. Circular et $3.50 bie alt 1 per 1000; Tomato, all kinds, $2 pe - Canl 
FO | eh 1 M 4 > TACOR NIE \ listerville. P rwenty § . Satisfaction Guaranteed. Pipe fons a inds, $2 per 1000; Cauli- 
« i) ; ‘O : | —. aeheeiellnasa edie free. Pay when received. UNITED FARMERS 1000; ’Sent’ for i em Egg Plants, $4 pee 
. In 3 _.._ F KENTUCKY, Paducah, Ky. 0. Send for list. J. C. SCHMIDT, Bristol 
3 i HOMER HAWLEY RABY CHIN—Dt lots of |. Pa oe 
rk F. D | N , viz Rarred Rocks, $3, $5.50, $10 — 
BROWN SWISS. Y s of | Wh I $2.50, $4.50, $8; Mixed, $2.25.] p ta x ( oo ‘« - a a SEED POTATOES—Russets, Certified Cobe 
. t full ore n | $4 100% live chix delivered free by parcel : blers, $3 per bu. Cash with order. WM. JONES 
iT ‘ Ww. W. LAW ET C. A. CARLIN, MeAlisterville, Pet crustem, &. ¥ : : 
NY TUNE CHICKS. Quick delivers Sing! REAL ESTATE 
PRRED Heol | 4 1 ¢ R BR } Mir " - f $ "00 t , — iy eee ye F canon ~~ 
M fam-| Ht . White Rocks $14.00 hundred CORODON NORTON oS ST DAMTTA oan 
‘ I H How : own Postman for Chicks eae telenl Yieak Pneate dollar. || MAPLEHURS1 DAHLIA GARDENS, 
; gy) | FAIRYLAND FARM, Route A2, 1 Pa WANTAGH, (L. I.) N. Y. + ern dh 
! ! \\ ' t FANCY EGGS W ANTED direct from pro- _ Sy 
! ' tRILD FA H M thaw | t : a Reie ' J JUST OUT Free picture catalog of New Mt ery ts satel NOW. TO- 
J : — HERMAN DISHAL. 242 Christian St... Phila. | York State farm Bargains. Write today. MID- 1 $3.00 pet aie Gaae dor eae eae 
— = | ‘ciphia. Pa WEST HOMESEEKERS SERVICE BUREAU, | 5j 56b ae en tee eee. Ce 
f oO Marshfield, Wi a a i a Bonny Best, Early Jewel, 
| POULTRY SUPPLIES more. CTA 100,000 Field Grown $2.00 
Wi - FOR SALE: Extra Fine, very productive Dairy | per 1000 $2.25 per 1000. W ketield 
> 1 . \ ‘ | rOBACCO DUST Cod Liv Oil Disinfect Farm, 150 a, 90 le. Fine sugar bush. Five | Copenhagen Ma het. Enkhuizen Glory ake (tee 
nt Lic Ki ible Fly Spray, Epson Salts. | miles town, stone and cement road 45 regis- | mer, All Head Ear! Savoy Short and M adit 
Ke ALF — 4 . \ t | Sulphur and kis ‘ire 1 lines A ts wanted in aoe Holst ins, 4 good horses, tools, machinery, | Stem Danish sallhea n Suce ssi mn, Dark Red Dutch 
eo. june. I, WM. | every county. Write for prices “GONICK’S 97] ton truck, 100 hens. Fine buildings, WOOD: [and Danish Round Red. CAULIFLOWER ~All 
| r ( . Re s New York SIDE STOCK FARM, Remsen, N. Y¥ Rerooted $4.50 per 1000; 5000 for $20.00. H ‘Ss 
Snowball and T. S. Erfurt. PEPPERS—Trans- 
DOGS AND PET STOCK planted $3.00 per 1000; Potted $30.00 per 1000, 
- " ee 2 cnngrenme ~ $3.25 per 100 Ru thy King, Bullnose, Early 
ANGORA KITTENS 4 | j | Neapolitan, Burpee’s Sunnybrook and Long Red 
Ww t $ W ] f ! yrok | Cayenn EGG PLANTS- Transplanted $10.00 
er Wr te for ! MAINI SET | P JU 4g per 1000, Potted $30.00 saa ( a. hee 10 
SHOPS, Belfast, Mai. « | | 7C. er on L 1 Black Beauty aan New York ines “ oa SAL. 
THOROBRED COLLIE PUPS. M i | Owin : . , ae : Pees $30.00 per 1000; $3.50 per 100. 
; a DRA ARM. bolts wing to our increase in circulation, the classified advertis- | spendens America, Dark Blood and Ostrich 
f« " ' | : F | Plume. Cash with order, please. Send for free 
ing rate will be raised from 5c to 7¢ a word July rst. list of ~~ PAUL F. ROCHELLE, Mor- 
ANY FARM WOMAN can mal at li ristown, New Jersey. 
h ne pr ‘ t W it | 
Shave for sak Pon Teerier, | SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY FOR RATE HOLDERS FLOWER, VEGETABLE AND BERRY 
: Fe B | Pan PLANTS. ‘Best varieties Colut 
cust ttactory stack sn 48 hours, expres grerand | BEFORE JULY 1 PLANTS. ‘Best rarities | Columbine, Pilon, 
bo J ; — ; Ref 1 : ; 7, Gaillardia, Baby's Breath, Lilies, Lobelia, Orien. 
State Bank, Herrick, Hl. Or oO n order to give our readers an opportunity to protect them- tal and Iceland: Poppy, Hardy Pink, Hardy Car- 
f ‘ MRS RMEN D WELCH, * ota : atic Salvia, Golde Sha: 
fe tft of eck, HRS CAR selves, on the old rate, any classified advertising orders received | | Daigy Sea Parenter, Valerian and many siher 
| \ ; » wea ‘ ° i é anc any othe 
SADBITS. ¢ > rere | before July rst for copy to be run in the summer and fall months a see Senet Sea _". ae 
BB - ’ 2 z ah g er; Aster, Salvia, Zinnia alendula, 
: rl PARRITRY. B , will be accepted at 5c a word. e must receive your order Dbeto Snapdragon, Celosia, Strawflower, Verb > ~ 
SUMMIT. RARBITRY, B ir order betore , ena and 
: : : other annual flower plants; Tomato, Egg Plant, 
AIREDALI f » at uly sf. I meri a Potato, Cauliflow: tr Cabbage, One 
o1 Priced at hal Vill ship C. QO. D . ton, Celery, Brussels Sprouts and ot : 
SHADY SIDI ENNEIT : M \ CLASSI FI ED DEP RTMENT plants; Asparagus, Rhubarb re A. her vegct — 
-. —— . A eon! Blackberry, Gooseberry, ( ‘urrant, 
ETO ' PARM } ( t | | rape plants. Catalogue free RRY E 
. Se ie tere eel AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST SoUinES. i 28. , 
3 | SO bp ampton Bays, 
I i I saat | 
‘ TAL tt AG - ; . : 
tac if MAPLE Ht! | 461 Four th Avenue New York City CABBAGE PLANTS open field growr’ from 
| best strains of seed, varieties Ballhead, Copen- 
LAC AND \ ‘ Sane t hagan Market, Succession, Flat Dutch, Drum 
: TaN Head and Wakefields $1.00 per thousand, quan- 
4 o tities more than ten thousand 75 cents, thousa 
any quantity, nice large plants i ecm 
\ FARM IMPLEMENTS FARMS, Summer homes and camp lots in press charges collect Cauliflowe r $4.00 thous- 
' " ED | Southern New Hampshire. Write me your wants. | and, best varieties field grown tomato plants | a 
‘ Ni ‘ RICIL MAN'S Corn Harvester, poor man’s} CH ARLES S HAI L, Real Estate Specialist, | of disease, prompt shipments $1.50 thousand ang 
LISH Cor i ¢} Ot ly $25.00 with bundle tying attachmc:.t. | Star Route, Barrington, N. H. quantity, satisfaction guaranteed or money ree 
3 I talor showing pictures of harvester. Box funded. RIVERSIDE PLANT FARM, Franke 
\1) A\V \ | uses K , _— Ss - E 115 acre farm, 22 stock, 2 lin, Va. 
te road, 12 room house 
( FARM DITCH DIGGER—Build your own . © iE ‘TS i ieti 
j \ \ ? — n atite CG. ALDEN, We . r AL Pir Ww HE ATON, Killawog, N. Y CABBAGE PLANTS in all leading varieties 
; } I . one thousand $1.00, ten thousand $9.00, twenty 
| NING , | I ADYSMIT H On Richmond-Washington con- thousand $16.00, fifty thousand $37.50, one hun- 
a . WANTED —( s ul Engine, Fairbanks | ‘ lighway, lots, acreage, now selling L, | dred thousand $75.00 cash F.O.B. express of 
— . oe Fuller & Tol ngine. Faitbarks | Smith, Apt. 410 The Southern, Washington, D. mail. Tomato plants open field grown free of dis. 
E GGS —POULTRY—TURKEYS j _ 7 A NY i ease 1.50 thousand any quantity, Cauliflower 50 
| | cts. hundred, $4.00 thousand. Prompt ery. 
— | = satistaction guarantee: one unded 
| GOATS | SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK DIXIE PLANT CO. Franklin: Va to 
sd i 
- : 
; TT OATS: Walle Standard} .CORNELL NO. 12 CERTIFIED SEED] MILLIONS vegetable plants. Cabbage, Copens 
‘ | t 31) Fr neg CORN for s ile. De partment of Plant Breeding, | hagen, Wakefield, Succession, F! .t iateh, Danish 
AUVI 4 Bee Pure $75. ¢ New York State College of Agriculture conduct- | balthead 300, 75c; 500, $1.00; 1000, $2.00 posts 
| ROUGH GOATERY, M t Pa | ed a germin ies n test on a sample of this corn] paid. 10,000, $12.50 express. Tomato plants, 
: and reports 10% germination. Price $4.00 a] Greater Baltimore, Stone Matchless 
. ‘ HELP WANTED | bushel, F. O. B. Bri inkerhoff, Dt itchess Co., N. avlee Pot = pl —s a Ruby cng r — 
\ , 90-95% | | Y. HENRY MORGENTHAU, JR., 461, ‘4th. | $2.00; 1000, $3.50. Postpaid. Satisfaction guare 
OUNG MAN with arc tural | Ave-» New York City. anteed, of nn a y ictund i. IDEAL PLANT 
5 t ‘ manag ma truck ranklin, a. 
| Apply =stat GLADIOLUS—60 Blooming Bulbs, $1.00: no 
la OF two alike 12 Dahlias $1.10. Cannas. Cat FLOWER and Vegetable Plants P: ai 
vet : : . . , S s ‘ etable la paid, 36 
I , ONNI DIVISIO ) Broad | logue Won lerful value. A. SHERMAN, Chi- Scarlet Sage, $1; 36 Verben is, Mixed ealors, $1; 
| Pp copee Falls, Mass. 50 Asters, asst. colors, Transpanted, $1; 125 Ass 
ae ei térs, $1: 200 Tomato, $1; 200 Cabbage, $1: Caulis 
‘ HONEY MILLIONS VEGETABLE PLANTS—Speciat | flower, 90 cts, per 100. Strong plants. _ alow 
| . wholesale prices. Cabbage, $1.00 per thousand. | free. W M. P. YEAGLE, Bristol, Pa., Dept. As 
: | W Wi ry P » I ey $2 5,000, $4.50: 10.000, $7.50. TOMATO, $1.50; 
! t Hlon. Sixty, pounds | 10,000, $12.50. PEPPER, $2.50; 10,000, $20.00 | CABBAGE 1 r'S—Wakefiel : 
_ ga 7 © 1aranteed = th best “AUI 1 i LOWER, $4.00; 19,000, $30.00. | Flatdut« h Succe bas oy rR ) Tory Ne —— 
; ‘ Hol SONS. Wayt burg. Penn swe E I a OT ATO, $3 $0: 10,000, $30.00. | $1.00; 1000, $1.75 a: $1.00 per 1000 pen 
Promp ments delivered safely anywhere. | F-. 0. B Frank! ~ 8 f : war ; 
i F I : 4 anklin. Satisfaction guaranteed J; 
ing ——= FARMERS. SUPPLY COMPANY, ‘Franklin, | H. SCOTT, Franklin, Va. Mi 
= aon MPANY, klin, » 4 , Franklin, Va. 
HORSES \ 1a mut 
: — - CABBAGE AND TOMATO PLANTS. W: 
Pos tin, LE—Registered Suffolk mare from im-| | WELLS RED KIDNEY BEANS, College | fields Ballhead, A ag tg Re 
WM. HALL. ¢ Rt ‘Foes 7 N ae . pecans 1 and certine i Double your yield with | en, Market, Tomato, Stone and Baltimore, 500, 
: S, iis strain, we did. Also certified No. 9 pota-} $1.25; 1000, $2.00 postpaid. Cauliflower $4.00 
= ; | toes, DEANE A. KEYES, Honeoye Falls, N. | 1000 Satisfaction guaranteed. OAKDALE 
é MISCELLANEOUS FARM, Franklin, Va. 
© t | WOOL WANTED—I lize in wosl ot an acente Sinai 
‘ . VAN s 1 and| DISEASE FREE Cuthl r 2=NHAGEN cE 
‘ye % =e : ; ithbert, Columbian Ras EARLY COPEN iF j 
, ‘ ‘ oe | He 8 "Al VAH i 4 —— Ne bart R. te oo berry Pl unts—well rooted Write for low soieen. ish Ballhead ages -~ e7 Kom Fane 
Box A m, N ‘ _— —_—Te Y CULVER, 233 Milburn St., Rochester, {10th to July 15th, $2 per thousand. C. J. STAF- 
_ & FORD, R. 3, Cortland, N. 
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Service 


Bureau 


Taiks with the A. A. Lawyer 


Eviror’s Note:—Because of our desire 
to keep all of the communications from 
our readers absolutely confidential, we 
have decided no longer to pul lish even the 

, 


mitials on letters that we pass on to our 


readers for the information they contain. 


Jou may, therefore, feel perfectly free 
fo write us on any subject knowing that 
there will be no way by which any of your 


neighbors or others can recognise 
cided to print it. Fur- 
ceria kinds of 
ns that we never pul 


J? lends, 
your letter if we de 
ther than this, there are 


communicatt lish any- 


way but answer by mail. While we will 
consider all of your communications 
sirtctly confidential, we cannot give any 


consideration to letters which are unsigned. 
In the first place, we always answer all 
letters pi omptly by pub- 
lish them or not. In the second place, a 
person % ho A 


enough m us 


, , , 
matl ¢ ther we 
tl GHC ave 


have confidence 





ts name in good 


faith is not worthy of constderation 
Keep the Bull at Home 


W* 


roam at large. 


custom than 
for a neighbor his bull to 
It is no joke after a man 


know of no meaner 
to allow 
d vears to rais« bred or 


has worke a pur 


dairy to have results of this 
work largely swept 
least, because of a roaming bull. 
wus was this problem in New 
that dairymen demanded a law 
would give heavy damages to the 
whose herd had been invaded by 
scrub bull not properly confined by its 
owner. Every state such a law. 
By this new law thx 
from $20 to $100 

At present in 


high-grade 
away for a year at 
So ser- 
hh rsey 
which 
man 


some 


nee ds 
penalty increases 


most states about the 


only recourse is for the herd owner to 
sue the owner of the bull for trespass 
and for damages. We give below a let- 


attorney which is 


on this sub 


‘ 
ter answered by our 
receive 


typical of many we 
ah ci 

‘! want to break up a trouble | am hav- 
ng with a mon on the next farm, not a 
neighbor. My best cow is carrying third 


calf from his bulls that are allowed to run 
with his herd. 1! have repeatedly protested 
to him and the last time found his bull in 
my lot with my cows. | talked to him ina 
way that may cost me that | hoped might 
be the reward of a fair farmer. 1! hate to 
be harsh with anyone. This morning while 
another neighbor was calling on me (he 
has a pure bred herd like myself) during 
our visit he remarked that the owner of 
the bull considered it a joke. It has long 
passed that stage. 1! understand a law was 
passed last winter for our protection. ! 


would appreciate advice through your 
paper if you think proper.’ 

reerct the annoyance you seem 
to be experiencing through the jest ol 


your neighbor in permitting his bull to 
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SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 











WAYNE ¢ nty Grown, Inspected and Certi- 
fied, Wells Red Kidney Seed Rez ans. Write for 
sample H. G. CHAPIN, Lyons, N. Y. 





MILLIONS CAB ry and Tomato plants all 


























Standard varieties $1 ver 1000 Satisfaction 
guaranteed. H. A, 3 ANKFORD COMPANY, 
W I ole sale Growers, Fr inklin, Vv a 
SHEEP 
REGISTERED Shropshire, yearling rams and 
ewe lambs. Shipped on proval, $20 up. 160% 
lamb crop this year. J. S. MORSE, Levanna, N. 
: - 
SITUATIONS WANTED 
DO YOU NEED FARM HELP: We have 
able-bodied Jewish young men, mostly without 
nce, who want farm work. If you need 
od, steady man, write for an order blank. 
Ours is not a commercial agency. We make no 
charge. THE JEWISH AGRICULTURAL SO- 
CIETY, INC., Box A, 301 E. 14th St., New 


York City. 





WOMEN’S WANTS 


BARREL LOTS Slightly a Crockery, 
Iotel Chinaware, Cookingware, Glassware, ete. 
Shipped direct from Factory to Consumer. Write 
or particulars. E. SWASEY & CO., Portland, 
Maine. 


PATCHWORK. Send fifteen cents for house- 
old package, bright new calicoes and percales. 
Your money’s worth every time. PATCHWORK 
COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 

WOOLENS. Materials for ladies’ wear direct 
from factory. Write for samples and mention 
arment planned. F. A. PACKARD, Box A, 
‘amden, Me 














wander about promiscuously. Why not 
help, and the next 
land, impound 
give it up until he 
your 


try the act of self 
time it comes into 
it and refuse to 
makes restitution for damages? 
Or. you can sue him for the damage 
trespass of his ani- 
plan, for 
anda 


your 


caused you by the 
mal. That might be a better 
it will subject him to Court costs, 
pinch in the pocket-book sometimes acts 
as a prod to one’s intelligence. 


Damages For Misrepresentation 


“On February 2, | attended a public auc- 
tion. |! bought a cow which the owner said 
was to freshen in the month of June. |! 
paid $48 for this cow but have found out 


since she is farrow. I wrote the owner 
and explained this matter to him, but he 
refused to make any adjustment, saying 


that he never guaranteed any animal that 
he sold. | have a witness to his guarantee 
and 1! would like to know if | am within 
my rights in asking $15 in settlement of 
this claim?” 


T is our opinion that if the cow was 

sold to you under the representation 
that she would bear a calf in June, you 
have a right to sue for damages if that 
representation proves untrue. We, there- 
fore, suggest that you talk the matter 
over with the justice-of-the-peace in the 
community where this man lives. Such 
justice will undoubtedly institute an ac- 
tion for you, and your damages can be 
collected in that way. Of course, you 


will have to sieeieaa your witnesses. 


Too Much Mother-i in-Law 


“A friend of mine is married to a man 
who is a very poor specimen. She has four 
children ranging in age from ten to three. 
Now he has taken her to another State 
also his parents are along. His mother 
coaxes him to her home al! the time and 
he never has allowed his wife to go any- 
where nor have any friends. He does not 
provide her with decent clothes and never 
a cent of money... She was not allowed to 
visit her parents nor they her. Now her 
mail is tampered with so she cannot hear 
from home. They have a house and lot in 
a small town which is a Joint deed. What 
| want to know is, must she continue to 
live in this way or is there some way she 
could take her children and come back to 
New York and he be compelled to support 
them. He never consults her about any- 
thing but does just ae his mother telis him 
and she is a very uncomfortable person to 
come in contact with. Could it be arranged 
so that he would have to care for the fam- 
ily and not molest her in any way.” 


ET your friend summon her courage 
and demand with vigor her place 

in her own home! Let her insist that 
Dame mother-in-law assume second 
place in her husband's affections! Let 
her gird herself about with the armor 
of righteous indignation and stampede 
the husband into a new sphere of man- 
hood and _ self-respect Modern girls 
can do a lot if they set themselves upon 
the task fearlessly. If the plan as sug- 
gested suffices not, she might consult 
an attorney in the State where she is 
now living about the whole problem, 
and discuss with him the feasibility of 
instituting a suit of the alienation of her 
husband’s affections against his mother. 
“I wish to express my thanks for the 
check of $30.00 I received after my acci- 
dent from the North American Accident 
Insurance Company. Your check was the 
first to reach me of the companies I am 
insured in, which are old line companies. 





T am absolutely satisfied with your insur- 
ance.”—George M. Coons, Jordan, N. Y. 
“Please accept my sincere thanks for 


the money which I have received for acci- 
dental insurance taken out of the North 
American Accident Insurance Company, 
through your paper.”"—R. D. Hathaway, 


Dundee. N. Y 


My son, Howard, who holds policy No. 
4122073, broke his leg in an automobile 
accident July 14, 1925, and received 13 
weeks benefit at $10.00 per week, amount- 
ing to $130.00, which he received promptly. 

We lf strongly endorse both the 
AMERICAN AGricuLTuRIsT and the North 
American Accident Insurance Company.— 


“STEADY HELP” 
Jor your farm 


Cea Motor Oil makes your tractor do its very best. 


(17) 607 


Used in the proper grade it both adds and conserves power. 
First of all, it maintains an unbroken Lubricoat* of oi) 


between moving parts—no metal to metal contact. 


Second, it keeps a leak proof seal between piston rings and 


the cylinder walls, and that’s added power always. 


Third, Socony Motor Oil is built to resist high engine tem- 
peratures, and that means no thinning out and always the 


proper viscosity. 


Socony Motor Oil is therefore ‘‘Steady Heip.” No varie 
ations in its quality, no deviations in its performance record. 
No matter what the design or type of your tractor, there’s 
a particular grade of Socony Motor Oil designed to fit its 
specifications. Consult the Socony Lubrication Chart below. 


Costs no more—mighty convenient on the farm. 





Remember your nearest Socony dealer will be glad to quote 
you prices on metal thirty or fifty gallon drums with faucet. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
26 Broadway 
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’ Key to Chart: LM—Socony Light Medium; M—Secony Medium; Sanaa Heavy; EH—« 


S..cony “extra Heavy 





REGUS. PAT.OFF. 


MOTOR OIL, 


for Tractor Lubricoating” 


*Lubricoat: To cover with an impenetrable coat of gil all moving ana 
frictional parts: best done with the proper grade of Socony Motor Oil, 

















L. D. P.. Alexander, N. ¥. 
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Be sure to say that you eaw it 
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Beware of Horse Breeding 
Associations 


. American Agriculturist, June 12, 1926 


See the New Grain Binder 


The McCormick - Deering 
Combines the Best of 
McCormick and Deering! 


There are Many Improvements on New 
McCormick-Deering Binders that are 
not on your old machine 


N order to build the one } 

best binder it is possible 
to produce, the Harvester 
Company has combined 
the popular McCormick 
and Deering grain bind- 
ers into one improved, 
perfected machine. 
The best of both will be found 


in this new McCormick- 
Deering binder. 


You will certainly want to get 


. Improved self-aligning roller 


. Improved bevel gears. Q. 
. Improved ball-thrust bear- 


ing on bevel gear shaft. 


3. Improved adjustment of 


ball-thrust bearing for mesh- 
ing bevel gears. 
Ball-thrust bearings on both 


ends of the main wheel hub 


. Removable roller bearing 


in grain wheel. 


. Rollerbearingson both ends 


of main elevator driving 
roller. 


bearings 


. Vertical bolred connections 


between main frame and 14. 
platform. 


Improved connection be- 
tween platform and eleva- 
tor frame. 

Better bracing for outside 
reel support. 


. More space between main 


wheel and main drive 
chain, eliminating accu- 
mulation of dirt and 
undergrowth. 


. Better platform canvas 


adjusting device. 


3. Controlling levers easier to 


reach and operate. 


Wider range of adjust- 
ments on reel. 


If Your Machine is a Dozen Years Old It 


Probably Lacks Most of 


These, Too—All 


on the NEW McCormick-Deering: 


Flat Bar Steel Frame. 


and better shaped bundles. 


Replaced old pipe frame. 5. Simplified Knotter. New 


Some Unusual Side Lines 


+ 





acquainted with the latest im- 

in binder con- 
Drop in and ask 
the dealer to show you the 
new McCormick-Deering. See 
it before harvest season opens. 


provements 
struction. 


Lighter and stronger. 


elevator rollers. 


heavy or light grain. 





Attachment. 


.More Roller Bearings. 
Roller bearings added to 


. Floating Elevator. Auto- 
matically adjusts itself to 


. Larger Capacity Binding 
More room 
between breast plate and 
binder deck. Forms larger 


cord holder handles all 
grades of twine. 

-Quick-Turn Tongue 
Truck. Makes bindereasier 
todrive. Takes neck weight 
off horses. 

.New Bundle Carrier. 
Outer end drops as well as 
fingers. Dischargesbundles 
as well on hills as on level 
ground. 


Is Your Old Binder Good for Another 


Season’s Work? 


Will it go into the harvest this season, tie all of the bundles and waste no grain or time? Will 


it cut the crop with the minimum of labor? 


repair expense? ... 


Will it give you good service without excessive 
If it will do these things, you don’t need a new binder; but if its perform- 


ance is doubtful, it is well to remember that the new, improved McCormick-Deering binder 
gives the best possible service, and it costs little, considering the many years it will serve you. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 
(Incorporated) 





Chicago, Il. 
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Children Can Help 


a very nice side line 

hort of course, but there 

in ideally, 

small 

farm work, but like to 
mall jobs 

of others from vegetable 


whet those fit 


here are children too 


dairy by-products that will 


to make an extra dollar. But, right 
‘ec, permit this one bit of emphasis that 
en very seriously. No matter 
t a man takes up as a side line, that 
ect should be studied very thoroughly 
before starting “the great adventure.” 
This does not necessarily mean reading 
books to the exclusion of other sources 
of information. Books, bulletins and other 
rms of literature will bring a_ vast 
amount of valuable knowledge to the 
reader, knowledge that is very essential. 
However, the beginner should use every 
effort to get acquainted 
personally or otherwise who has had ex- 
perience and through him learn some 2f 
the things “not to do” as well as those 
“to do,” thereby avoiding serious pitfalls 
Experience stories are of infinite value, 
that is why A. A, likes to get real ex- 
perience stories to pas 
No man can lay dowm special rules that 
will apply in all cases, for local condi- 
tions and environment vary widely, never- 
theless the more you know ahead of time, 
the more you will look out as a possi- 
bility rather than a probability. One more 
none of these are get-rich-quick 
schemes. They are good money-makers 
but they call for skill, patience and work. 
In suggesting side lines, no attempt has 


be tal 


with 


some one 


s on to its readers 


thing, 


been made here to go into the technical 
details, that would take volumes. They 
are mentioned merely as a suggestion for 
the man whose location, soil, time, environs 
ment may make it practical to attempt 
such a venture and thereby increase the 
income by that special means. Readers 
of AmericAN AGricutturtst will recall 
the dollar makers we published a couple 
They contained some very 
good ideas. Lets have some “side line” 
dollar Write a letter of less 
than 250 words and tell us how you have 
developed a paying side line or cash crop. 
AMERICAN AGericutturist will pay a dole 
lar for every one it publishes but they 
must pertain strictly to farm side lines— 


ot years ago. 


Ler 
maKkers 


the more unusual the better. 





The U. S. D. A. has recently published 
Department Bulletin 1400-D “Factors Afe 
fecting Farmers earnings in Southeastern 
Pennsylvania.” This bulletin is the ree 
sult of a survey of 422 dairy farms and 
points out ways in which the cost of milk 
production on these farms was lowered. 
A copy of the bulletin may be obtained 
free from the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., as long as the suppl¥ 
lasts, 








